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A geometrically  general  kinetic  theory  of  microstructural  evolution 
in  sintering  has  been  developed,  based  on  two  alternate  space-filling 
constructs:  cells  associated  with  the  grains  in  the  system  and 

bipyramids  associated  with  the  cell  faces.  The  theory  connects  the 
evolution  of  global  geometric  properties  with  specifically  defined 
averages  of  diffusion  fluxes,  or  equivalently,  concentration  gradients  in 
the  system. 

This  theory  has  been  tested  experimentally  by  combining 
stereological  measurements  of  the  quantitative  path  of  microstructural 
change  with  observations  of  the  kinetics  of  shrinkage. 

Calculated  values  of  the  average  vacancy  concentration  gradient  on 
the  pore  surface  are  shown  to  be  in  excellent  agreement  with  independent 
estimates  of  these  gradients. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


1 . 1 Sintering  as  a Microstructural  Evolution  in  Three  Dimensional  Space 
Powder  processing  has  become  a commonplace  technology  in  the 
production  of  materials.  Some  materials  can  only  be  made  by  starting 
with  a powder  mixture;  in  other  cases,  powder  processing  has  been  shown 
to  have  economic  or  other  overriding  advantages  that  warrant  its  use. 

The  traditional  approach  to  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
sintering  has  been  to  measure  the  time-temperature  function  of  some 

1 _ Q 

simple  dimensional  change,  such  as  the  change  in  weld  neck  diameter. 
Then,  assuming  that  this  is  representative  of  the  changes  which 
constitute  sintering,  a mechanism  of  material  transport  is  inferred  for 
the  sintering  process.  However,  this  kind  of  approach  has  yielded  no 
principles  which  can  be  used  to  predict  either  the  geometric  path  of 
sintering  or  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  microstructural  evolution  in 
real,  three  dimensional  aggregates  of  powder  particles. 

A new  general  approach  to  the  description  of  microstructural 
evolution  has  recently  been  presented. ^ This  theory  evolved  from 
application  of  topology  and  stereology  to  the  study  of  microstructural 
evolution  during  powder  processing. 10-15  The  concepts  and  techniques 
developed  in  this  approach  form  the  fundamental  basis  of  this  study. 
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1 . 2 Three  Stages  of  Sintering 

The  sequence  of  microstructural  states^’  traversed  by  a porous 

structure  as  it  sinters  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  stages: 

First  stage:  connectivity  of  the  aggregate  increases  as  shrinkage 

brings  into  contact  particles  that  were  not  previously 
touching.  During  this  stage,  a single  crystal 
particle  in  contact  cannot  undergo  grain  growth,  but 
neck  growth  occurs. 

Second  stage:  connectivity  of  the  pore  network  decreases  to  zero. 

Geometrically  the  dominant  process  is  channel  closure; 
redundant  connections  are  eliminated  gradually. 

Third  stage:  isolated  pores  are  formed  by  disconnecting  the  pore 

network.  Isolated  pores  shrink  toward  zero  volume  as 
densif ication  proceeds. 

The  third  stage  is  a primary  focus  in  this  study  because  it  is  of 
considerable  commercial  and  scientific  interest. 


11,13,15,18-22 


1.3  Purpose  of  the  Present  Study 

During  the  past  three  decades,  most  of  the  innovations" 

accomplished  in  expanding  the  understanding  of  the  nature  of  sintering 

have  been  limited  to  the  establishment  of  concepts  and  measurement  of 

parameters  associated  with  characterization  of  microstructural  state 

12  13 

during  microstructural  evolution.  Concepts  ’ associated  with 


kinematics  of  microstructural  evolution  during  powder  processing  are  also 
well  established,  but  no  systematic  experimental  evaluation  of  the 


3 
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kinematics  has  emerged.  Furthermore,  kinetic  studies  ’ ’ ' are  on 

the  stage  of  the  evolution  of  the  theories. 

The  kinetics  of  microstructural  evolution  embodies  a description  of 
the  rate  of  traverse  of  the  path  in  terms  of  the  physical  phenomena  that 
produce  the  change.  This  requires  a formulation  of  the  driving  forces 
that  cause  the  observed  state  changes,  the  flows  that  these  driving 
forces  produce,  and  the  establishment  of  the  connection  between  these 

flows  and  the  resulting  changes  in  the  geometry  of  the  microstructure. 

24 

A geometrically  general  kinetic  theory  has  recently  been  developed 
on  the  basis  of  a cell  model.  This  is  a significant  beginning  in  the 
development  of  a general  theory  of  microstructural  evolution. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  research  was  to  test  the  validity  of 
this  new  born  geometrically  general  kinetic  theory  by  the  use  of  precise 
kinetic  measurements  and  path  information  which  were  obtained  through 
both  metric  and  topological  characterization  of  microstructural  evolution 
during  the  late  stages  of  loose  stack  sintering.  Connections  between  the 
kinematics  evaluated  through  both  metric  and  topological  character- 
izations of  microstructural  evolution  and  the  kinetic  theory  constitute  a 
secondary  objective  of  this  research. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  objectives,  all  of  the  previously 
developed  concepts  and  experimental  techniques  were  employed.  In-situ 
measurements  of  shrinkage  of  sintered  powder  samples  were  carried  out  to 
complete  the  quantitative  kinetic  information. 

Theories  of  microstructural  evolution  during  sintering  are  reviewed 
in  Chapter  2,  where  the  focus  is  on  the  geometrically  general  kinetic 
theory.  This  review  is  followed  by  description  of  the  experimental 


A 

procedure  in  Chapter  3 and  experimental  results  in  Chapter  A.  Finally,  a 
test  of  the  cell  model  based  on  experiments,  literature  and  inferences  is 
followed  by  speculation  about  the  general  applicability  of  the  model. 


CHAPTER  2 

MICROSTRUCTURAL  EVOLUTION  DURING  SINTERING 


2. 1 Introduction 

The  elements  of  a theory  of  microstructural  evolution  consist  of 
three  parts:  1)  the  stereological  measures  which  permit  the  quantitative 
characterization  of  the  microstructural  state;  2)  the  interface 
displacement  equations,  which  relate  the  rate  of  change  of  global 
geometric  properties  of  evolving  feature  sets  to  the  distribution  of 
local  interface  velocities;  and  3)  kinetic  models  that  establish  the 
connection  between  the  local  interface  velocity  distribution  and  the  mass 
transport  which  produces  the  local  interface  displacements. 

2.2  The  Microstructural  State 

The  geometric  state  of  a microstructure  may  be  characterized  at 
three  different  levels^  of  increasing  complexity. 

2.2.1  The  qualitative  microstructural  state 

From  a geometric  point  of  view,  microstructures  consist  of  zero-, 

one-,  two-  and  three-dimensional  features  (points,  lines,  interfaces  and 

volumes).  Although  there  are  exceptions, x in  most  cases  these  features 

25 

result  from  the  incidence  of  cells  (grains  or  particles)  upon  each 
other.  Two  cells  meet  at  an  interface,  three  meet  at  a triple  line,  and 
four  define  a quadruple  point. 

A 

Dislocations  and  stacking  faults 
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The  qualitative  microstructural  state  is  a complete  list  of  the 
kinds  of  features  that  exist  in  the  system.  Table  1 provides  an 
exhaustive  list  of  the  features  that  may  be  encountered  in  the  porous 
sintered  structure  of  a pure  solid.  Sections  of  cells,  interfaces  and 
triple  lines  appear  as  areas,  boundaries  and  triple  points  on  the  two- 
dimensional  image  in  the  microscope.  Quadruple  points  are  not  observable 
on  sections,  but  must  be  inferred  from  the  other  features  that  exist. 

2.2.2  The  quantitative  microstructural  state 

The  quantitative  microstructural  state  is  obtained  by  evaluating 
geometric  properties  displayed  in  Table  1.  The  list  of  geometric 
properties  provided  in  Table  2 is  not  exhaustive,  but  exhibits  the 
geometric  properties  that  are  potentially  most  useful  in  describing  the 
microstructural  state  of  the  porous  sintered  body  of  a pure  solid.  This 
list  of  geometric  properties  is  crucial  in  the  characterization  of  the 
quantitative  microstructural  state  because  all  of  the  properties  have 
unambiguous  meaning  for  structures  of  arbitrary  complexity  and  are 
accessible  to  stereological  estimation.  These  properties  play  the 
central  role  in  the  interface  displacement  equations  in  the  kinematics  of 
microstructural  evolution. 

2.2.3  The  topographic  microstructural  state 

25 

The  topographic  microstructural  state  reports  nonuniformities  in 
the  microstructure  including  anisotropy,  gradients,  and  tendencies  for 
features  to  positively  or  negatively  associate  with  one  another. 


Table  1 

The  qualitative  microstructural  state 
the  porous  sintered  structure  of  a pure 
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Table  2 

The  quantitative  microstructural  state  of  the  porous  sintered  micro- 
structure of  a pure  solid 
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2 . 3 Theory  of  Microstructural  Evolution 

The  evolution  of  microstructure  during  sintering  may  be  formulated 
at  three  levels  of  understanding. 

2.3.1  The  path  of  microstructural  change 

18 

The  path  of  microstructural  change  is  the  sequence  of 

microstructural  states  through  which  the  system  passes  during  a process. 

The  microstructural  state  of  a system,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  1,  may  be 

thought  of  as  a point  in  space  which  has  a number  of  dimensions  equal  to 

the  number  of  variables  quantified  in  identifying  the  state.  The  path, 

as  illustrated  in  Figure  1,  is  then  the  one-dimensional  curve  in  that 

space  which  connects  the  points  in  the  sequence  of  states  that 

characterizes  the  process.  In  practice,  the  path  is  represented  by  a 

collection  of  plots  of  the  variables  measured  versus  one  geometric 

property  that  has  been  chosen  to  report  the  overall  extent  of  the 

process.  The  determination  of  the  path  frequently  provides  insights  into 

18 

the  nature  of  the  process  that  are  not  easily  accessible  from  kinematic 
or  kinetic  observations,  because  the  path  focuses  purely  on  geometric 
relationships  in  the  process. 

2.3.2  The  kinematics  of  microstructural  evolution 

Motions  of  geometric  features  produce  changes  in  the  geometric 
properties  associated  with  these  features.  The  growth  (or  shrinkage)  of 
any  feature  is  best  visualized  and  described  in  terms  of  the  motion  of 
its  boundary.  Thus,  the  growth  (or  shrinkage)  of  features  of  the  p 
(pore)  phase  is  formulated  in  terms  of  displacements  of  the  sp  (solid- 
pore)  interface. 


Figure 


Illustration  of  a quantitative  microstructural 
state  (P)  and  a path  (A)  of  microstructural 
evolution  in  (VyP,SyP,MyP)  space. 
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2. 3. 2.1  Displacement  equations  for  moving  interfaces 

Consider  a closed  sp  interface  bounding  a p feature,  in  Figure  2. 

In  some  time  interval,  dt,  this  interface  moves  to  a new  configuration 
and  position.  In  the  general  case,  some  elements  of  the  interface  may  be 
displaced  toward  the  p phase,  and  some  away  from  it.  Let  it  be  assumed 
that  this  closed  surface  is  everywhere  smooth  and  continuous;  i.e.  it  has 
no  sharp  ridges  or  cusps.  This  assumption  is  necessary  so  that  each 
element  of  surface  on  the  original  interface  can  be  unambiguously 
associated  with  an  element  on  the  displaced  surface.  This  one-to-one 
association  is  accomplished  by  constructing  normals  to  the  original 
surface  and  considering  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  normal  with  the 
new  surface  as  the  corresponding  point.  The  local  displacement  of  the 
surface  may  then  be  defined  as  the  distance  between  corresponding  points 
along  the  normal,  dn.  The  local  velocity  of  the  interface  is  then 
defined  by 

v - dn  (1) 

dt 


This  velocity  has,  for  any  given  process,  some  distribution  of  values 

upon  the  surface,  and  some  average  value.  Rates  of  change  of  all  of  the 

metric  properties  associated  with  the  interface  are  related  to  this 

12 

velocity  distribution.  It  can  be  shown  that 


dt 


S 


vdS 

sp 

V 


(2) 
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Figure  2.  The  expansion  of  a volume  by  the  motion  of  its  bounding  surface  (a)  produces 
changes  in  the  local  geometry  of  the  surface  (b) . 


(3) 


dt 


dt 


I 


sp 

JV 


I 


sp 

JV 


vHdS  = 2 


vKdS  = 


vdM 


(4) 


where  dS  is  the  element  of  surface  area  in  Figure  2,  H and  K are  local 
values  of  the  curvature  functions  defined  as  H = 1/2(k^  + <2)  (local  mean 
curvature)  and  K = <1  ' <2  (the  Gaussian  curvature)  where  kt-^  = 1 / r 1 » 

<2  = l/r2*  The  part  of  the  total  value  of  M for  the  surface  associated 
with  the  area  element  dS  is  dM  = HdS;  d£2  = KdS  is  the  spherical  image 
(solid  angle  subtended  by  the  normals)  at  dS.  These  are  the  basic 
equations  relating  the  total  properties  of  a moving  interface  to  the 
distribution  of  velocities  on  the  interface. 

If  the  interface  has  singularities,  sharp  ridges  or  cusps  (e.g., 
triple  lines  or  quadruple  points),  then  the  one-to-one  mapping  of  the 
initial  and  displaced  interface  may  break  down  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
discontinuities.  Equations  (2)-(4)  are  not  valid  in  these  regions.  The 
errors  introduced  are  of  second  order  in  equation  (2),  and  may  be 
neglected;  however,  the  effects  upon  the  validity  of  equations  (3)  and 
(4)  are  now  under  investigation.^ 

2. 3. 2. 2 Interface  velocity  averages 

Since  the  interface  velocity  has  some  distribution  of  values  from 
point-to-point  over  the  surface  and  has  some  average  value,  three  average 
interface  velocities  may  be  defined,  each  weighted  differently.  These 
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are  derived  from  the  rates  of  change  of  the  three  fundamental  metric 
properties  associated  with  the  surface.  These  three  average  interface 
velocities  may  be  obtained  from  the  interface  displacement  equations,  by 
multiplying  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  right  hand 


sides 


respectively. 


Recall  that 


and 


provided  the  surface  is  smooth  and  closed.  Then  one  may  define 

//vdS  1 dVp 

S ffdS  S*P  dt 

ffv HdS  1 dS®P 

//HdS  2M^P  dt 


VK  1 


ffv KdS 
//KdS 


< 


4n(Nv-  Gy)  dt 


(5) 

(6) 


(7) 

(8) 

(9) 


The  comparison  of  these  various  averages  can  provide  qualitative 

insight  into  the  distribution  of  interface  velocities  in  the  system.  For 
27 

example,  consider  an  aggregate  of  growing  platelets  in  which  the  rate 
of  thickening  is  small,  while  the  edgewise  growth  rate  is  high.  The 
surface  area  average  velocity  Vg  will  report  a small  average  velocity, 
because  most  of  the  interface  (the  platelet  faces)  is  moving  with  a small 
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velocity.  In  the  same  system,  Vjj  will  be  much  larger,  because  the  slow 
moving  regions  of  the  interface  contribute  very  little  to  the  total 
curvature,  while  the  platelet  edges,  which  are  highly  curved,  contribute 
most  to  My.  These  definitions  and  relations  are  applied  to  the  analysis 
of  the  kinetics. 

2.3.3  The  kinetics  of  microstructural  evolution 

The  kinetics  of  microstructural  evolution  connects  the  path  and 
kinematics  with  the  physics  of  the  process.  The  transition  from 
kinematics  to  kinetics  is  accomplished  by  expressing  the  local  interface 
velocity,  v,  in  terms  of  the  physical  mechanisms  that  operate.  In  order 
to  do  this,  a controlling  mechanism  is  assumed  and  an  expression  for  v at 
a position  on  the  interface  is  derived.  This  expression  is  generally 
obtained  by  analyzing  a local  mass  (or  in  some  cases,  energy)  balance  at 
the  interface.  The  resulting  equation  usually  takes  the  form  of  an 
interface  accommodation  equation.  What  must  be  accommodated  is  a change 
in  concentration  (or  a change  in  energy)  as  the  boundary  moves. 

For  control  of  the  moving  interface  by  the  rate  of  an  interface 
reaction,  it  is  found  that^ 


v = k(H  - HQ) 


(10) 


where  k is  a combination  of  an  interface  reaction  rate  constant  and 
thermodynamic  factors  related  to  capillary  effects,  H is  the  local  mean 
surface  curvature,  and  Hq  is  an  effective  mean  curvature  value  that 
corresponds  to  the  concentration  in  the  matrix  phase. 
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For  control  by  surface  diffusion, 


14 


the  local  mass  balance  gives 


v 


kDSb  2 
-2-  VZH 

AC 


(11) 


where  Dg  is  an  interfacial  diffusion  coefficients,  k involves 
thermodynamic  quantities  in  capillarity  theory,  AC  is  the  concentration 
difference  across  the  interface,  b is  the  effective  thickness  of  the 
interface  layer,  and  V^H  is  the  Laplacian  of  the  local  mean  curvature  on 
the  surface. 

For  control  by  volume  diffusion,  in  the  matrix  phase  the  mass 
balance  gives 

v = — VCc  (12) 

AC 


where  AC  is  the  concentration  differences  across  the  interface,  D is  the 
volume  diffusion  coefficient  in  the  matrix,  and  VCg  is  the  concentration 
gradient  in  the  matrix  evaluated  at  the  moving  interface. 

Insertion  of  these  equations  into  the  kinematic  equations  permits  a 
prediction  of  the  time  variation  of  the  global  properties  Vy,  Sy  and  My, 
which  are  stereologically  accessible.  For  example,  for  control  by  volume 
diffusion  insertion  of  equation  (12)  into  equations  (2),  (3)  and  (4) 
yields 


dt 


D 

— <vcc> 

AC 


2D 

- <K> 

AC 


' "v 


(13) 


dt 


(14) 
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dMy  D 


= - <VC£2>  * °V 

dt  AC 


(15) 


where  <VCg>  = JJ  VCdS/JJdS,  the  concentration  gradient  averaged  over 
S 

surface  area,  <VC^>  - JJ  VCdM/JJdM,  the  concentration  gradient  averaged 

M 

over  the  integral  mean  curvature,  and  <VC^>  = JJ  VCdSl/JJdQ,  the 

Q 

concentration  gradient  averaged  over  the  spherical  image. 


2.4  A Geometrically  General  Kinetic  Theory  of  the  Sintering  Process 
2.4.1  Introduction 

24 

A geometrically  general  kinetic  theory  of  microstructural 
evolution  during  sintering  has  been  developed  recently  based  on  two 
alternate  space-filling  constructs:  cells  associated  with  the  grains  in 

the  system  and  bipyramids  associated  with  cell  faces.  It  is 
distinguished  from  existing  descriptions-*-"®  primarily  in  its  attempt  to 
maintain  geometric  and  mechanistic  rigor.  The  model  connects  the 
evolution  of  global  geometric  properties  with  specifically  defined 
averages  of  diffusion  fluxes,  or,  equivalently,  concentration  gradients 
in  the  system.  The  approach  permits  significant  penetration  of  the 
problem  of  the  description  of  sintering  without  important  simplifying 
assumptions. 

24 

The  elements  of  the  cell  model  are  described  in  this  section  and 
together  with  the  strategies  used  to  relate  the  model  with  an 
experimental  demonstration. 
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2.4.2  The  elements  of  the  cell  model 

2.4.2. 1 The  structure,  property  and  evolution  of  a cell 

At  any  instant  of  observation  a partially  sintered  structure 
consists  of  a pore  phase,  which  may  be  wholly  or  partially  connected  or 
disconnected,  and  a solid  phase,  which  contains  a grain  boundary  network 
that  may  be  disconnected,  partially  connected,  or  completely  connected. 

A space  filling  cell  structure  may  be  visualized  for  such  a system  such 
that  1)  each  cell  contains  one  grain  in  the  polycrystalline  structure; 
and  2)  each  cell  also  contains  the  porosity  that  is  associated  with  that 
grain.  The  space  filling  cell,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  3,  has  a surface 
that  is  partially  occupied  by  grain  boundary  facets  and  partially  by 
porosity.  Unambiguous  construction  of  individual  cells  requires  the 
assumption  that  the  grain  boundaries  are  planar.  This  assumption  is 
reasonably  valid  for  the  first  stage  when  the  grain  boundary  network  is 
disconnected  and  is  not  expected  to  be  a serious  approximation  even  in 
the  late  stages  of  sintering.  Each  cell  in  the  structure  is  thus  a 
polyhedron  with  flat  sides.  The  jth  face  of  any  cell,  as  illustrated  in 
Figure  4,  is  associated  with  the  two  cells,  labelled  1 and  2,  and  a 
pyramid  in  each  cell,  thus  two  pyramids,  a bipyramid  j.  The  jth 
bipyramid  has  a face  area  Aj  and  pedal  functions  P^j  and  and  ?2j»  the 
volume  of  the  bipyramid  is 


Vj  = 1/3  AjIPjj  + P2J] 


(16) 


"^The  perpendicular  distance  from  the  centroid  of  cell  i to  the  jth 
face,  P^j  is  defined  as  the  pedal  function  for  that  face. 
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Sintering  produces  microstructural  evolution  that  alters  the  cell 
structure.  These  changes  may  be  described  in  terms  of  the  motions  of  the 
cell  boundaries  relative  to  any  reference  point  (centroid  of  the  cell  for 
consistency)  within  the  cell.  The  change  in  the  volume  of  the  bipyramid 
in  two  adjacent  cells  that  are  associated  with  face  j is 


dVj  = AjtdP^  + dP2j]  (17) 

Motions  of  faces  that  result  in  rotation  or  expansion  contribute  higher 
order  differentials  to  the  volume  change.  Thus  equation  (17)  is  a 
rigorous  and  complete  evaluation  of  the  first  order  change  in  the  volume 
of  the  bipyramid.  The  change  in  volume  of  the  system  may  be  obtained  by 
summing  over  the  faces  in  cells  and  over  all  of  the  cells  in  a system. 

Since  the  cell  faces  are  generated  from  the  grain  boundary  network 
in  the  system,  motion  of  the  cell  faces  is  associated  with  motion  of  the 
grain  boundaries  relative  to  the  centroid  of  their  cells.  The  change  in 
the  pedal  functions,  Pij  [i=l,2]  in  equation  (16),  may  be  unambiguously 
divided  into  two  contributions:  1)  decrease  in  Pj_j  due  to  vacancy 
annihilation  (VA)  in  the  grain  boundary,  and  2)  change  in  P^j  not 
associated  with  vacancy  annihilation;  motions  of  this  type  are  definied 
to  be  grain  boundary  migration  (GBM).  Thus,  in  general. 


dPij  = (dpij)vA  + (dPij  ^GBM  (18) 

(i  = cells,  j = faces) 

Vacancy  annihilation  always  decreases  the  pedal  function  and  contributes 
to  densif ication.  Grain  boundary  migration  may  increase  or  decrease  the 
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Figure  4.  The  bipyramid  construction  associated  with  each 
face  in  the  cell  structure. 
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pedal  function  and  does  not  contribute  to  densif ication.  Vacancy  annihi- 
lation therefore  results  in  changes  in  the  volume  of  the  bipyramids.  On 
the  other  hand,  grain  boundary  migration  does  not  result  in  changes  in 
the  volume  of  the  bipyramids,  but  results  in  change  in  the  position  of 
the  cell  faces.  The  change  in  volume  of  a system  thus  becomes 

F F 

dV  “jSldVj  =jS!  V<aVvA  + (dP2j)VA1  (19) 

where  F is  the  total  number  of  faces  in  the  system. 

2. 4. 2. 2 Densif ication  and  vacancy  annihilation 

The  decrease  in  pedal  function  that  contributed  to  densif ication  is 
unambiguously  associated  with  vacancy  annihilation  at  the  grain  boundary 
on  the  bipyramid  face.  Let  the  area  of  grain  boundary  on  face  j be  Aj. 
This  is  some  fraction  of  the  area  of  the  cell  face,  A j . An  efficiency 
factor  fj  for  face  j is  defined  as 

fj  s VA$  (20) 

This  parameter  varies  from  a very  large  value  at  the  beginning  of 
sintering  when  the  grain  boundary  occupies  a small  fraction  of  the  cell 
face  to  1 in  the  late  stages  when  faces  become  completely  covered.  If 
the  cell  boundary  network  intersects  the  pore  volume  randomly,  the 
estimate  of  average  value  of  f j , f would  be  f = 1/(1  - VyP)  since 
fj  = 1/ (A^/Aj ) = 1/1-Vy.  Actually,  due  to  the  non-random  intersection  of 
the  cell  boundary  with  the  pore  volume  for  a porous  sintered  structure,  f 
has  a larger  value  than  l/(l-VyP)  (Figure  53). 
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Let  n^j  be  the  rate  of  annihilation  of  vacancies  on  face  j , with 
units  (vacancies  per  cm^  sec).  Continuity  requires  that  the  rate  of 
annihilation  of  vacancies  over  a single  grain  boundary  facet  will  be 
constant;  departures  from  uniformity  will  tend  to  produce  stresses  that 
return  the  local  rate  to  a uniform  value.  In  a time  interval,  dt,  the 
volume  of  vacant  sites  annihilated  in  face  j is  J2°nAj  Aj  dt,  where  52°  is 
the  atomic  volume.  This  volume  of  lattice  sites  annihilated  corresponds 
to  the  removal  of  a slab  of  material  with  cross  sectional  area  Aj  and 
thickness  (dP]j)yA  + (^2j^VA»  i*e*» 

Q°nAjAjdt  = -Aj [ ( dPx j )VA  + (dP2j)VA]  (21) 

The  minus  sign  comes  from  the  fact  that  a positive  rate  of  annihilation 
of  vacancies  produces  a decrease  in  the  pedal  function  sum.  From 
equations  (19),  (20)  and  (21),  equation  (22)  is  derived: 


d V 
dt 


-Q°fn. A, 
A b 


where  f is  the  average  efficiency  factor  defined  by 


f 


.S,  f.n. .A. 
J=1  J Aj  j 


F - , 

.E.  n. .A^ 
J=1  Aj  j 


(22) 


(23) 


nA  is  the  average  rate  of  annihilation  of  vacancies  in  the  structure, 
defined  by 


and  is  the  total  grain  boundary  area  in  the  structure,  given  by 


A 


F . 

. =.£,Ab 
b J=1  J 


(25) 


2. 4. 2. 3 Densif ication  and  diffusion  fluxes 

Vacancies  that  are  annihilated  to  produce  densif ication  in  sintering 
are  supplied  from  the  pore-solid  interface  in  the  vicinity  of  the  grain 
boundary  upon  which  they  are  annihilated.  Vacancies  may  be  supplied  from 
the  surface  through  the  lattice  to  the  grain  boundary,  or  they  may  travel 
in  the  zone  of  high  diffusivity  adjacent  to  the  grain  boundary.  Some  of 
the  vacancies  generated  at  the  pore- solid  interface  may  find  their  way 
back  to  that  interface  at  a region  of  more  positive  local  mean  curvature 
and  be  removed  from  the  system  at  a pore  surface  sink,  rather  than  at  a 
grain  boundary.  The  subset  of  vacancies  that  travel  from  surface  source 
to  surface  sink  aids  the  surface  rounding  process,  but  cannot  contribute 
to  densif ication. 

The  element  of  area  of  the  pore- solid  interface,  dis,  as  illustrated 
in  Figure  5,  may  be  represented  by  a vector  that  is  locally  normal  to  the 
surface  with  a magnitude  equal  to  the  area  of  the  element.  The  volume  of 
solid  adjacent  to  the  element  is  assumed  to  be  in  local  equilibrium  with 
the  surface  element,  and  possesses  a vacancy  concentration,  Cv,  which  is 
related  to  the  mean  curvature  of  the  surface,  H.  There  also  exists  a 
vacancy  concentration  gradient,  VCg,  and  a correponding  vacancy  diffusion 
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flux,  3y>  in  this  volume  element.  In  time  dt,  this  local  flux 
contributes  3y*dSdt  vacancies  into  the  volume  of  the  solid  phase. 

The  total  number  of  vacancies  supplied  to  the  solid  phase  from  all 
of  the  pore  surface  in  the  system  at  time  dt  is 


(26) 


If  there  is  negligible  accumulation  of  vacancies  within  the  volume  of  the 
solid  phase,  then  those  vacancies  that  enter  the  system  at  the  pore 
surface  and  do  not  re-emerge  at  the  pore  surface  must  flow  to  the  grain 
boundaries,  where  their  annihilation  produces  densif ication. 

Let  L be  the  total  length  of  ssp  triple  line  at  any  moment  in  the 
system.  Grain  boundary  diffusion  fluxes  into  the  solid  phase  originate 
from  surface  elements  along  the  ssp  triple  line.  The  volume  element  of 
solid  adjacent  to  a ssp  triple  line,  in  Figure  5,  has  a vacancy 
concentration,  Cv,  generally  assumed  to  be  in  equilibrium  with  the 
element  and  its  curvature,  H.  This  volume  element  also  has  a 
concentration  gradient  of  vacancies,  VC,  and  corresponding  vacancy  flux 
vector,  3. 

In  time  dt,  the  number  of  vacancies  supplied  to  the  grain  boundary 
from  the  surface  element  associated  with  the  ssp  triple  line  segment  d£ 
is  • nbdL,  where  is  the  grain  boundary  component  of  vacancy  flux, 

3,  n is  a directional  vector  of  the  surface  element  d^  = bxd£,  over 
which  the  grain  boundary  component  of  vacancy  flux,  3^,  acts  and  b is  a 
vector  normal  to  the  grain  boundary  and  has  a magnitude  that  represents 
the  thickness  of  the  zone  of  enhanced  diffusivity.  The  total  number  of 


. Area  elements,  concentration  gradients  and  fluxes 
associated  with  diffusional  flows  in  sintering. 24 


Figure  5 
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vacancies  supplied  to  grain  boundaries  from  the  surface  adjacent  to  the 
ssp  triple  line  in  time  dt  is 


I 


Ju • nbdLdt 
b 


(27) 


All  of  these  vacancies  move  in  along  the  grain  boundary  where 
annihilation  contributes  to  densif ication. 

In  time  dt,  the  total  number  of  vacancies  supplied  to  grain  bound- 
aries from  the  pore-solid  interface,  from  equations  (26)  and  (27),  is 

dNy  = dNy  + dN^  = JJ  + J ^b  " ^kdLdt  (28) 

S L 

The  total  number  of  vacancies  annihilated  at  grain  boundaries  in  the  same 
time  interval  is 


dNT.  = n.A,  dt 
V A b 


(29) 


Under  the  assumption  that  the  accumulation  of  vacancies  within  the  volume 
of  the  solid  phase  is  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  flow  through  the 
solid,  and  from  equations  (22),  (28)  and  (29),  the  rate  of  volume 
shrinkage  becomes 


dV 

dt 


-Q' 


'fn.A  = -Qc 
A b 


f[ 


II 


Xr‘  dt  + bj  J 


• ndL] 


(30) 
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Introduce  definitions  of  average  lattice  flux  over  the  surface  Jy,  and 
average  grain  boundary  flux  over  ssp  triple  line,  Jb,  and  from  Fick's 
Law, 


and 


where 


Jv  5 II  3v  • d3/IIdS  - -V5cs> 
V s 

V J 3b  • ndL/IdL  = Vv 


L 


<VCS> 


s s 

<VCb>  = J VCb  • ndL/jdL 
L L 


(31) 

(32) 

(33) 

(34) 


and  Dy,  Db  are  vacancy  diffusivity  in  the  lattice  and  grain  boundary, 
respectively.  Equation  (30)  may  be  written 


^ = Q°f[D,.<VC_>  • S + b-D,  -<VC,  > -L]  (35) 

dt  VS  b b 

or 

^ = Q°fDv<VCs>  • SSp[l  + y]  (36) 

bD,  LSSp  <VC  > 

where  y = * * — (37) 

Dv  Ssp  <VCg> 

Inspection  of  equation  (36)  suggests  that  under  the  assumption  of 
<^Cb>/<VCs>  » 1,  values  of  all  parameters  except  <VCg>  contained  in  the 
equation  are  accessible  to  evaluation.  The  value  of  <VCg>  therefore 
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could  be  evaluated  and  compared  with  the  value  of  the  same  parameter 
obtained  from  alternative  independent  considerations  in  order  to  assess 
the  validity  of  the  equation  (35).  Discussions  of  the  validity  of  the 
equation  and  the  cell  model  are  described  in  Chapter  5.  Analysis  of 
equation  (36)  follows  in  the  next  section. 

2.4.3  Densif ication  rate 

In  order  to  obtain  the  derivative  of  volume  change  of  the  sintered 
body  with  respect  to  time,  it  is  useful  to  devise  a kinetic  law  governing 
the  process  in  the  range  of  interest.  In  many  cases,  sintered  density  or 
parameter  values  are  obtained  as  a function  of  time  for  a given 
temperature.  An  empirical  equation  relating  the  volume  fraction  of 
porosity  (V^)  to  sintering  time  (t)  (see  Figure  49)  in  the  particular 
range  of  sintering  time  involved  in  this  research  may  be  written 

= alnt  + b (38) 


where  a and  b are  constants  which  are  determined  by  the  powder  and 
process  employed.  The  derivative  of  volume  change  of  the  sintered  body 
with  respect  to  time  is  obtained  from  equation  (38), 


dt  t 


(39) 


where  a is  obtained  from  the  slope  of  the  plot  of  volume  fraction  of 
porosity  versus  natural  logarithm  of  sintering  time. 
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Measurement  of  volume  fraction  of  porosity  requires  the  measurement 

of  density.  The  density  of  a sintered  body  may  be  measured  by  the  water 
28 

immersion  method,  which  is  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  3.  The 
density  variation  may  also  be  measured  by  monitoring  in-situ  the 
dimensional  change  of  the  sample.  Let  <J>  and  (fig  equal  densities  of  a 
specimen  at  time  t during  sintering  and  at  time  t = °°,  respectively. 
Assume  that  the  shrinkage  is  isotropic.  Then,  if  the  weight  of  the 
sample  (W)  is  known,  the  density  <f>  at  time  t during  sintering  is  related 
to  the  linear  dimensional  change,  AL/Lq,  where  AL  = Lq  - L,  Lq  and  L are 
the  initial  dimension  and  dimension  at  time  t during  sintering, 
respectively.  Then  d>/ d>o  is  written 

♦/4>0  = W/V  / W/V0  = v0/v 

= 1/(1  - AL/Lq)3  (AO) 

or 

<j>  = <t>0/(l-AL/L0)3  (41) 


2.4.4  Vacancy  concentration  gradients 

2.4.4. 1 The  average  vacancy  concentration  gradients 

All  of  the  factors  in  equation  (36)  may  be  experimentally  determined 
or  obtained  from  the  literature  except  <VCg>,  the  average  value  of  the 
vacancy  concentration  gradient  over  the  pore-solid  interface. 

Rearranging  equation  (36)  gives 

dVP 

<VCS>  = (— ) /[Q°fDv-  S®P(1  + y)]  (42) 


bDb 

where  y = 

D,r 


ssp 

S/ 

csP 


<VC.  > 
b 

<?cs>‘ 
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The  unit  of  <VCS>  is  vac/cnrVcm.  Strategies  for  obtaining  the  values  of 
<^CS>kin>  i-e-  the  values  of  all  parameters  in  the  right  hand  side  of 
equation  (42),  are  summarized  in  Table  3. 

The  measurements  of  the  values  of  parameters  which  are  obtained 
experimentally  are  described  in  Chapter  3.  The  analysis  of  vacancy 
diffusivities  is  described  in  the  next  section. 

2. 4. 4. 2 Vacancy  diffusivities 

29-32 

Extensive  references  in  the  literature  exist  about  the 

experimental  determination  of  diffusion  coefficients  of  Ni,  including 
grain  boundary  diffusion  coefficients  and  self-dif fusion  coefficient  of 
Ni.  However,  no  literature  exists  about  the  empirical  determination  of 
vacancy  diffusivities  of  Ni. 

The  self-diffusivity  of  an  element  generally  may  be  written 


D 


M 

vol 


DQexP 


(43) 


where  Dq  is  the  preexponential  term  representing  a frequency  factor  in 
cm/sec^;  QgD*  t^ie  activation  energy  for  the  diffusion  of  a metal  in  its 
lattice  in  kcal/mole;  R,  the  gas  constant;  and  T,  the  absolute 
temperature. 

Experimental  values  for  the  preexponential  factor  are  not  available 

for  vacancy  diffusion  in  nickel.  However,  within  errors  which  are 

33 

involved  in  an  empirical  rule  Dq  of  the  self -diffusion  of  Ni  in  lattice 
may  be  used  for  Dq  of  the  self-dif fusion  of  a vacancy  in  Ni  lattice. 


Table  3 

Sources  of  information  for  factors  required  to  estimate  <^Cg>kin 
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The  activation  energy  for  the  self-dif fusion  of  Ni  in  a Ni  lattice 
may  be  separated  into  two  parts, 

QSD  = AHm  + AHv  <44> 

where  AI^  and  ARy.  are  respectively  the  enthalpy  change  for  the  motion  and 
creation  of  vacancy  for  one  mole  of  Ni.  The  vacancy  formation  energy 
contributes  to  the  activation  energy  for  diffusion  of  a metal  atom 
because  its  motion  requires  the  presence  of  a vacant  site.  The 
probability  that  an  adjacant  site  is  vacant  involves  the  factor 
exp(-AHv/RT) . This  factor  (or  an  analogous  one)  is  not  required  in  the 
formulation  for  the  diffusion  of  a vacancy  since  (almost)  all  sites 
adjacent  to  a vacancy  are  occupied  by  atoms.  Thus  the  activation  energy 
for  vacancy  diffusion  is 

Qp^Cin  Ni  = AH  in  Ni  (45) 

SD  m 

35 

Experimental  observations  have  demonstrated  that  for  close-packed 
structures  the  energy  of  motion  of  a vacancy  is  0.43  of  the  activation 
energy  for  self-dif fusion.  Therefore 

Q^Cin  Ni  = AH  in  Ni 
SD  m 

= 0.43  Qsd  (46) 

Theories  of  microstructural  evolution  during  sintering  were  reviewed 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  geometrically  general  kinetic  theory  together 
with  the  strategies  used  to  relate  the  model  with  an  experimental 
demonstration  in  this  chapter.  Experimental  procedure  used  to  obtain  the 
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value  of  parameters  associated  with  the  experimental  demonstration  is 
followed  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  3 

EXPERIMENTAL  PROCEDURE 


3 . 1 Introduction 

Sample  preparation,  microstructural  characterization  of  the  sample 
and  the  in-situ  measurement  of  densif ication  required  for  the  analysis  of 
the  kinetics  of  microstructural  evolution  are  described  in  detail  in  this 
chapter . 

3 . 2 Sample  Preparation 

This  section  presents  the  procedure  employed  to  prepare  presintered 
samples,  sintered  samples  and  the  standard  for  density  measurements. 

3.2.1  Presintered  samples 

Two  types  of  samples  of  pre-sintered  nickel  powder  were  prepared  by 

loose  stack  sintering:  one  series  of  sintered  samples  was  prepared  for 

stereological  analysis  and  the  other  for  the  in-situ  kinetic  measurement 

of  shrinkage.  The  initial  volume  fraction  of  solids  of  all  samples  was 

Vys  = 0.800±0.005  obtained  by  sintering  for  9 minutes  at  1250°C.  The 

19  20 

same  powder  as  used  in  previous  work,  ’ INCO  type  123  nickel  powder, 
(Figure  6)  supplied  by  International  Nickel  Company,  Inc.,  with  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  listed  in  Table  4,  was  used  to  produce 
both  types  of  presintered  samples. 
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Figure  6.  INCO  123  nickel  powder  used  in  the  present 
investigation. 


Table  4 36 

Characteristics  of  INCO  type  123  nickel  powder 


Chemical  composition 

Weight  Z 

Carbon  (typical) 

0.03-0.08 

Carbon 

0 . 1 max 

Oxygen 

0.15  max 

Sulfur 

0.001  max 

Iron 

0.01  max 

Other  Elements 

trace 

Nickel 

balance 

Physical  properties 

Particle  shape  - Roughly  spherical  with  spiky  surface 

Average  particle  size  (Fisher  subsieve  size)  4-7  micron 

Apparent  density  1.8-2. 5 g/cc 

3 2 

Surface  area  per  unit  volume  7.31x10  cm 


Typical  angle  of  repose 


62 
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3. 2. 1.1  Presintered  samples  for  stereo logical  measurement 

In  order  to  produce  a series  of  sintered  samples  having  densities 
that  are  uniformly  distributed  over  the  range  Vys  = 0.890~0.974,  a 
presintered  sample  was  produced  by  heating  a loose  stack  powder  (tapped 
to  yield  a level  top  surface)  in  an  alumina  boat  (6  x 12  x 75  mm)  under  a 
flowing  dry  hydrogen  atmosphere  for  9 minutes.  This  presintered  sample 
was  cut  into  a number  of  small  pieces  (each  about  5 mm  thick);  the 
density  of  each  piece  was  determined  by  the  Archimedes  method.  Those 
pieces  of  sample  having  solid  volume  fractions  outside  the  range  of 
0.800±0.005  were  discarded. 

3. 2. 1.2  Presintered  samples  for  the  in- situ  measurement  of  shrinkage 
A presintered  sample  having  a cylindrical  shape  was  fabricated  by 

heating  a loose  stack  powder  (tapped  to  yield  a level  top  surface)  in  a 
specially  designed  fused  silica  mold  (15  mm  IH  x 12  mm  ID  x 1.5  mm  TH) 
that  is  set  on  the  mid-section  of  the  alumina  boat,  as  illustrated  in 
Figure  7 under  a flowing  dry  hydrogen  atmosphere  for  9 minutes.  Those 
presintered  samples  with  solid  volume  fractions  in  the  range  0.80010.005 
were  selected  for  subsequent  kinetic  measurements.  Bottom  and  top 
surfaces  were  ground  and  polished  in  order  to  minimize  surface  roughness 
and  rounded  edges. 

3.2.2  A series  of  sintered  samples  for  stereological  characterization 
The  first  sample  of  the  series  was  prepared  by  heating  the  set  of 

presintered  samples  accepted  for  processing  in  an  alumina  boat  under  a 
flowing  dry  hydrogen  atmosphere  for  the  preselected  sintering  time  at 
1250°C.  The  boat  was  then  removed  from  the  furnace  and  the  first  piece 
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of  sample  was  picked  up  and  set  aside  for  subsequent  characterization. 

The  alumina  boat  with  the  rest  of  the  pieces  of  the  presintered  body  was 
reinserted  into  the  furnace  and  sintered  further.  Repetition  of  this 
procedure  for  an  appropriate  sequence  of  accumulated  sintering  times 
yielded  the  set  of  samples  used  for  characterization.  It  required  11 
minutes  for  the  sample  transferred  from  the  cold  zone  to  the  hot  zone  to 
reach  the  sintering  temperature.  Although  this  time  was  not  negligible 
when  compared  to  the  time  spent  at  the  sintering  temperature  and  although 
this  procedure  takes  the  samples  through  an  increasing  number  of  heating 
and  cooling  cycles  with  longer  sintering  times,  it  has  been  shown  that 
these  cycles  do  not  influence  the  path  of  microstructural  change  in  metal 
powders . ^ 


3.3  Characterization  of  the  Sample 

28 

Both  a standard  water  immersion  method  and  the  standard 

38 

stereological  counting  method  were  employed  in  order  to  obtain  VyP. 

The  standard  stereological  counting  methods  and  fundamental  relationships 
of  quantitative  microscopy  depicted  in  Table  5 were  used  in  order  to 

19  21 

characterize  the  sample  stereologically . Serial  sectioning  analysis  ’ 
was  employed  to  obtain  the  topological  properties.  A total  of  seven 
samples  having  densities  uniformly  distributed  over  the  range  from 
Vys  = 0.889  to  0.974  were  characterized. 


3.3.1  Density 

28 

A standard  water  immersion  procedure  was  employed  in  order  to 
measure  the  density  of  porous  samples.  The  principle  of  the  procedure  is 
based  on  the  Archimedean  principle  that  the  volume  of  water  displaced 
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when  the  sample  is  immersed  in  water  is  numerically  equal  to  the  decrease 
in  weight  of  the  sample  when  immersed.  The  procedure  is  summarized  as 
follows . 

After  the  sample  is  weighed  in  air  (W^),  it  is  coated  with  wax  and 
weighed  again  (W2).  The  wax-coated  sample  is  placed  in  the  miniature  pan 
in  a beaker  of  distilled  water  and  weighed  (W3).  The  sample  is  then 
dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  beaker  by  gently  tilting  the  pan.  The 
weight  of  the  partially  immersed  pan  (W4)  is  measured.  The  density  of 
the  sample,  <j>,  is  calculated  as  follows: 

W 

<j)(g/cc)  = (47) 

W_  + W.  - W_ 

2 4 3 

The  weight  of  a thin  coating  of  paraffin  wax  typically  was  equal  to 
a few  tenths  of  a percent  of  the  weight  of  the  sample.  An  electronic 
balance  accurate  to  ±0.1  mg  was  used.  The  density  of  each  sample  was 
measured  at  least  three  times.  If  the  differences  of  the  three 
measurements  were  within  ±0.5%,  then  the  value  of  density  was  accepted 
for  further  process. 

3.3.2  Metric  properties 

Two  groups  of  metric  properties  were  measured  by  standard 

38 

stereological  counting  methods:  one  group  (VyP,  SysP,  MysP)  was 

determined  on  the  polished  surface;  the  other  group  (Syss,  SyceH, 
required  an  etched  surface. 


LySSP) 
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3. 3. 2.1  Polishing  procedure 

The  wax  coating  on  the  sample  was  dissolved  in  hexane.  The  sample 
was  surrounded  by  a nickel  ring  and  mounted  in  epoxy.  The  purpose  of  the 
nickel  ring  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  section.  Rough  polishing  was 
done  on  wet  silicon  carbide  papers  of  increasing  fineness  from  180  grit 
through  600  grit.  Fine  polishing  was  done  by  using  6 micron  diamond 
paste,  followed  by  1 micron  diamond  paste  and  finally  0.25  micron  diamond 
paste. 


3. 3. 2. 2 Group  one  measurements  (VyP,  SysP,  and  MysP) 


Prior  to  measuring  the  group  one  metric  properties,  the  polished 
surface  of  each  sample  was  calibrated  by  measuring  the  volume  fraction  of 
porosity  by  quantitative  stereology  and  comparing  the  result  with  the 
value  obtained  from  Archimedean  density  measurements.  The  sample 
preparation  was  accepted  for  further  characterization  if  the 
metallographically  determined  VyP  was  within  ±2%  of  VyP  obtained  from  the 
water  immersion  method.  Measurements  of  SysP  and  MysP  were  made  on  the 
accepted  polished  surfaces  using  standard  techniques.^  The  measurements 
of  VyP,  SysP  and  MysP  were  made  on  at  least  30  different  fields  and  at  a 
magnification  of  500.  A square  grid  with  seven  divisions  on  each  side 
(i.e.  36  small  squares  and  49  points)  was  used.  Point  counting  for  VyP 
was  done  on  4 x 4 squares  (i.e.  25  points).  Four  sides  of  the  4x4 
square  were  used  for  the  line  intercept  counts.  Tangent  counts  were  done 
on  an  area  of  4 x 4 squares. 


( 


3. 3. 2. 3 Group  two  measurements  (Syss,  SyceH,  LyssP) 
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Measurement  of  the  metric  properties  (VyP,  SysP , and  MysP)  was 
followed  by  etching  the  specimens  to  reveal  the  grain  boundaries.  Each 
sample  was  immersed  in  a solution  made  from  equal  parts  of  nitric  acid, 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  acetone  for  about  15  seconds  (at  low  densities) 
to  about  30  seconds  (at  high  densities).  A very  short  finish  polishing 
with  0.25  micron  diamond  paste  immediately  before  etching  enhanced  the 
quality  of  the  etched  surface  of  the  specimen  without  changing  the 
calibrated  value  of  VyP.  This  finish  polish  was  done  manually  without 
applying  pressure  but  with  excess  lubricant  for  less  than  20  seconds.  A 
major  potential  source  of  error  in  measuring  these  properties  (Syss, 
SyCell^  L-ySsp)  was  distinguishing  between  a grain  boundary  and  a twin 
boundary.  Several  guidelines^’ ^ were  used: 

1)  A grain  boundary  is  usually  revealed  to  be  an  irregular  curve,  but  a 
twin  boundary  is  a straight  line  or  less  curved  on  a two  dimensional 
field. 

41 

2)  Even  though  a grain  boundary  (tq  = 870mJ/mz)  has  20  times  higher 
energy  than  a twin  boundary  (tij.  = 40mJ/mz),  a twin  boundary  is 
revealed  to  be  darker  than  a grain  boundary  on  the  etched  surfaces 
under  the  microscope  fields. 

3)  At  the  triple  point  the  angle  between  adjacent  boundaries  is  close 
to  120°  for  a grain  boundary  but  far  less  or  far  greater  than  120° 
for  a twin  boundary. 

4)  A twin  boundary  is  formed  within  or  across  a single  grain  so  that  it 
can  be  terminated  within  a grain,  but  a grain  boundary  is  formed 
continuously  without  termination  except  at  a triple  point,  a pore  or 


out  of  field. 


Figure  8.  Measurement  of  cell  boundary  area  and  grain  boundary 

cllTGcL 

1)  PLce11  = 3/Lo , PLGB  = 1/Lo 

2)  PLce11  = 2/Lo,  PLGB  = 0/Lo 

3)  PLce11  = 3/Lo,  PLGB  = 3/Lo 
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5)  Development  of  a quadruple  point  of  a grain  boundary  usually  cannot 

be  detected  on  a two  dimensional  field. 

A cell  boundary  area,  Syce-*--*-,  defined  in  Chapter  2,  illustrated  in 
Figure  8,  was  measured  under  the  assumptions  that  all  faces  of  a cell 
have  the  grain  boundary  and  by  counting  line  intercept  counts  (PLCe-*--*-) 
with  the  assumed  cell  boundary  which  includes  a grain  boundary  and  an 
extension  of  the  grain  boundary  into  pores  which  are  occupied  along  grain 
boundary  networks.  The  four  sides  of  a 4 x 4 square  were  used  for  the 
line  intercept  counts;  triple  point  counts  were  done  within  the  area  of 
the  4x4  square.  The  measurements  of  group  two  metric  properties  were 
made  on  at  least  30  different  fields. 

The  measurements  of  pore  structure  and  grain  structure  metric 
properties  were  followed  by  topological  characterization. 

3.3.3  Topological  properties 

The  topological  properties,  connectivity  and  the  number  of  isolated 
pores  were  measured  through  serial  sectioning  analysis.  During  the 
process  of  serial  sectioning,  the  group  one  metric  properties  (Vys,  SysP 
and  MysP)  on  an  intermediate  section  (the  16th)  were  measured.  This 
permits  assessment  of  the  contributions  from  isolated  pores  and  those 
from  connected  pores  to  each  of  these  properties.  The  procedure  for 
serial  sectioning  is  described  in  this  section,  followed  by  the  algorithm 
used  for  topological  analysis. 

3.3.3. 1 Serial  sectioning 

The  procedure  of  serial  sectioning  employed  in  this  investigation 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  developed  by  DeHoff  and  his  students15 
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21  19 

(Aigeltinger  and  Watwe  ) . The  average  thickness  of  a section  used  was 
of  the  order  of  one-fifth  of  that  of  scale  of  the  structure.  Since  the 
reliable  measure  of  the  scale  of  the  system  is  the  mean  intercept  of  pore 
phase, 


A 

P 


(48) 


Ap  can  be  obtained  from  the  slope  of  the  straight  line  in  Figure  22.  The 
Ap  obtained  was  =4.2  microns. 

The  thickness  of  a section  was  monitored  by  using  a microhardness 

tester.  A square-based,  pyramid -shaped  indentation  can  be  made  on  the 

polished  surface  of  a sample.  By  measuring  a change  in  the  length  of  the 

diagonal  of  an  impression  after  polishing,  Ad,  illustrated  in  Figure  9, 

the  thickness  of  a section  polished.  Ah,  can  be  evaluated  from  a known 

19 

relation.  Ah  = 0.1428Ad.  Watwe  showed  that  the  extent  of  polishing 

(removal  of  material)  of  the  nickel  ring,  mentioned  in  Section  3. 3. 2.1, 

and  the  sample,  was  not  statistically  different.  The  average  value  of 

thickness  removed  from  the  five  equally  spaced  indentations  in  the  ring 

20 

was  therefore  used  as  the  section  thickness.  Two  holes  drilled  on  the 
sample  with  a #80  drill  bit  or  the  geometrical  shape  of  a specimen 
contour  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  same  microscopic  field 
after  each  polishing  step.  The  geometrical  shape  of  a specimen  contour 
and  grid  points  on  the  specimen  contour  were  recorded  on  a separate  paper 
and  used  in  order  to  locate  the  same  microscopic  field.  A Buehler  ECOMET 
III  polisher  with  WHIRLMET  automatic  polishing  attachment  was  used  to 
achieve  a combination  of  speed,  load  and  time  that  would  yield  the 
desired  magnitude  of  material  removal.  The  surface  of  the  sample  was 
conditioned  by  polishing  it  on  a microcloth  with  one  micron  diamond  paste 
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so  that  all  plastic  deformation  due  to  the  drilling  or  the  etched  layer 
on  the  surface  of  the  sample  might  be  removed.  After  cleaning  and 
drying,  the  sample  was  ready  for  photomicrography.  A Zeiss  ICM  405 
metallograph  was  used  for  all  photomicrographs.  A set  of  31  4"  x 5" 
Polaroid  prints  was  obtained  by  repeating  the  polishing  and  photographic 
steps.  During  the  process  of  serial  sectioning,  a set  of  the  etched  and 
non-etched  surfaces  of  the  sixth  section  of  all  the  samples  was  prepared 
and  used  for  characterization  of  metric  properties  (SysP,  MysP,  Syss, 
SyceH  and  LyssP).  A complete  set  of  photomicrographs  and  negatives  for 
the  etched  and  non-etched  surfaces  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  all  the 
samples  was  also  obtained  and  enlarged  to  a 400  magnification.  These 
photomicrographs  were  used  for  the  separate  characterization  of  the 
isolated  and  connected  pores.  Since  the  thickness  which  was  supposed  to 
be  removed  was  limited,  the  metallographic  preparation  of  the  sixth  and 
sixteenth  section  could  not  be  calibrated. 

3. 3. 3. 2 Topological  analysis 

The  basic  idea  employed  for  a topological  analysis,  originated  by 

15  21  19 

DeHoff  and  Aigeltinger  and  modified  by  Watwe,  was  based  on  two 

concepts.  First,  the  maximum  and  minimum  limits  on  the  estimate  of 

connectivity  (Genus)  were  imposed  since  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 

whether  pore  sections  intersect  each  other  or  meet  with  themselves 

outside  the  volume  covered  by  the  series  of  parallel  areas  of 

observation.  As  illustrated  in  Figure  10,  an  upper  limit  on 

connectivity,  Gmax,  is  obtained  when  all  the  pores  meeting  the  boundaries 

of  the  volume  of  analysis  are  regarded  as  meeting  at  a common  external 

node.  On  the  other  hand,  a lower  limit,  Gmin,  is  derived  by  considering 
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Figure  10.  Basic. idea  for  the  estimation  of  GmaX,  Gmin(GN) 
and  Nlso.  Gmax  = 6 (=5GX  + 1GN).R  refers  to 

the  redundant  connections  to  be  deleted  from 
the  estimate  of  Gmax.  B refers  to  branching  and 
N,  isolated  pores.  Gmin=l (=1GN) , Niso=2(=2N). 
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all  such  pores  to  be  terminating  or  "capped"  at  the  boundaries.  The 
quantity  of  Gmin  therefore  consists  solely  of  redundant  connections  or 
"loops"  observed  within  the  volume  of  analysis.  Secondly,  the  number  of 
separate  parts,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  10,  is  obtained  by  counting  the 
separate  pores  that  are  contained  solely  within  the  volume  observed  and 
do  not  intersect  the  boundaries. 

A set  of  4"  x 5"  Polaroid  prints  was  enlarged  a number  of  times  by 
Xerographic  reproduction.  An  area  which  contained  about  100  pores  was 
marked  on  the  center  of  the  first  print  and  the  same  rectangular  area  was 
marked  on  the  successive  prints  such  that  the  pores  observed  on  the 
consecutive  sections  were  in  the  same  position  relative  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  rectangle. 

The  actual  analysis  is  illustrated  in  Figures  11  and  12.  The  pores 
observed  in  section  1 are  numbered  beginning  with  1R  (Figure  12-a).  Each 
of  these  pores  contributes  +1  to  AGmax,  as  shown  in  Table  6.  The  pores 
that  first  appeared  thereafter  on  successive  sections  are  numbered 
beginning  with  IB  (Figure  12-c).  These  appearances  of  new  pores  inside 
the  boundary  plane  contribute  to  none  of  the  topological  properties  (case 
no.  2 in  Table  6,  sections  2,  3 and  4 in  Figure  11).  But  when  these 
pores  which  appeared  inside  the  boundary  disappear  by  comparing  pairs  of 
neighboring  sections,  each  of  them  contributes  +1  to  ANlso,  the  number  of 
isolated  pores  (case  no.  4 in  Table  6,  sections  5 and  7 in  Figure  11). 

On  the  contrary,  the  disappearance  of  a pore  which  appeared  on  the 
boundary  plane  contributes  -1  to  AGmax,  since  as  illustrated  in  Figure 
10,  this  disappearance  does  not  form  any  possible  loop  that  is  assumed  to 
exist  outside  the  volume  of  analysis  (case  no.  3 in  Table  6,  sections  2 
and  7 in  Figure  11). 


Table  6 

Events  that  may  occur  during  a serial  sectioning  analysis 
and  contributions  to  the  topological  properties^ 
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Within  a subnetwork,  a branch  may  occur.  Appearance  of  a branch 

contributes  +1  to  AGmax  (case  no.  5 in  Table  6,  sections  3,  5 and  7 in 

Figure  11),  since  the  number  of  possible  loops,  terminating  in  a single 

external  node,  is  increased  by  one,  as  shown  in  Figure  10.  When  such  a 

branch  is  observed  to  disappear  AGmax  is  decreased  by  one  in  order  to 

account  for  the  increase  assumed  prior  to  an  observation  of  this  event 

(case  no.  6 in  Table  6,  section  4 in  Figure  11). 

A connection  between  unconnected  subnetworks,  those  with  different 

numbers  (section  2 and  section  7 in  Figure  12),  does  not  contribute  to 

any  of  the  three  properties  (case  no.  7 in  Table  6).  A connection 

between  two  or  more  subnetworks  with  the  same  number  forms  a complete 

loop  observed  entirely  inside  the  sample  volume  (section  no.  6 in  Figures 

11  and  12)  and  contributes  +1  to  AGm^n  (case  no.  8 in  Table  6).  But  it 

does  not  contribute  to  AGmax  because  AGmax  was  already  increased  by  one 

when  the  original  branching  occurred. 

The  accumulated  values  of  Graax,  Gra:*-n  and  Naso,  as  illustrated  in 

Figure  12,  were  used  in  order  to  get  the  unit  volume  quantities  Gymax, 

G^min  an(j  ^iso_  jn  order  to  get  these  unit  volume  quantities  the  size 

of  sampling  volume  where  the  serial  sectioning  analysis  should  be 

15  19 

terminated  needs  to  be  known.  Two  types  of  criteria  ’ have  been 

21 

proposed  and  used.  The  first  one  proposed  and  used  was  a linearity  in 

the  plot  of  the  accumulated  quantities  versus  the  accumulated  volume 

19 

analyzed.  The  second  criterion  was  the  constancy  of  the  volume  tangent 

19  21  20  22 

counts.  From  both  * of  the  previous  works  and  other  works,  * 30 

sections  were  found  to  be  sufficient  to  fulfill  the  two  types  of 


criteria. 
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Figure  12.  Schematic  of  a toplogical  analysis  of  the  sample  in  Figure  11. 
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Figure  12.  Continued  from  the  previous  page. 
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The  unit  volume  quantities  were  also  obtained  from  the  slopes  in 
plots  of  the  accumulated  topological  quantities  versus  accumulated  volume 
analyzed.  The  analyzed  volume  for  each  sample  was  about  [10  cmJ]. 

3.3.4  Metric  properties  on  intermediate  serial  sections 

The  metric  properties  (both  group  one  and  group  two)  were  measured 
on  two  intermediate  sections  obtained  during  serial  sectioning  analysis. 
In  order  to  obtain  a good  polished  and  etched  surface  within  the  limit  of 
polishable  thickness,  the  manual  finish  polishing  was  carefully 
controlled  so  that  artifacts  might  be  minimized  within  the  limit  of  the 
degree  of  polishing. 

It  is  possible  to  distinguish  connected  porosity  from  the  isolated 
pores  on  any  of  the  series  of  sections  used  for  topological  analysis.  As 
illustrated  in  Figure  13,  the  "connected"  porosity  includes  all  pores 
that  were  not  wholly  contained  in  the  volume  of  analysis.  Therefore,  the 
actual  measurement  of  the  connected  properties  was  performed  after  all 
the  series  of  sections  were  obtained  and  analyzed.  Typically  the  number 
16th  section  of  each  sample  was  chosen  in  order  to  measure  the  connected 
properties.  The  measured  connected  properties  include  the  group  one 
metric  properties  (Vyp,  Sysp,  and  Mysp).  Since  the  number  16th  section 
could  not  be  calibrated  within  the  limited  thickness  of  polishing,  the 
ratios  Vyconn/Vytot , Syconn/Sytot  and  Myconn/Mytot  were  estimated  and 
multiplied  by  the  Vyp,  Sysp,  and  Mysp  values  obtained  on  the  calibrated 


surfaces . 
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jth  section 


(a)  Sampling  volume 


Figure  13.  Distinguishing  between  a connected  pore  (C)  and 
an  isolated  pore  (I) . 
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3 . 4 In- situ  Measurements  of  Shrinkage 

3.4.1  Introduction 

Even  though  the  procedure  employed  in  order  to  produce  a series  of 
sintered  sample  involved  heating  and  cooling  cycles,  these  cycles  have 

37 

been  shown  to  have  no  influence  on  the  path  of  microstructural  change. 

In  contrast,  the  kinetics  associated  with  the  above  mentioned  samples  may 
be  sensitive  to  the  heating  and  cooling  cycles.  In  order  to  rule  out 
the  uncertainties  associated  with  heating  and  cooling  cycles  during  the 
fabrication  process  of  the  series  of  sintered  samples,  an  in-situ 
measurement  of  shrinkage  was  undertaken.  A photographic  method  was 
employed  in  order  to  monitor  in-situ  dimensional  change  of  the 
presintered  cylindrical  sample  during  sintering. 

3.4.2  Monitoring  the  in-situ  dimensional  change 

Measurement  of  the  dimensional  change  during  sintering,  illustrated 
in  Figure  14,  was  carried  out  on  a series  of  photographs  of  the  sample 
during  sintering.  An  observation  window  attached  to  the  end  of  the  fused 
silica  furnace  tube  was  designed  to  give  access  to  the  in-situ  image  of 
the  sample  in  the  hot  zone  (1250°C±5°C)  of  the  furnace.  A camera 
(MINOLTA  XM  570)  with  a 210  mm  zoom  lens  was  used.  In  order  to  minimize 
the  blurring  effect  of  the  boundary  of  the  image  due  to  radiation  from 
the  hot  specimen  and  the  fused  silica  tube  surrounding  the  specimen,  a 
polarizer  filter  was  used.  An  automatic  remote  shutter  release  was 
employed.  An  optimum  condition  for  photographing,  using  B/W  film,  ASA 
400,  f/32  and  1/15  sec  for  exposure,  was  obtained  by  trial  and  error. 

The  boat  and  support  for  the  specimen  were  modified  in  order  to  present 
an  optimum  position  for  the  specimen  during  sintering.  A series  of 
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Figure  14.  The  set-up  for  monitoring  in-situ  dimensional  change  during  sintering. 
ASA  400  black  and  white  film,f/32  and  1/15  sec  was  used. 
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photographs  were  taken  during  sintering  according  to  the  predetermined 
time  schedule;  a total  of  34  photographs  were  taken  over  a period  of 
824.4  minutes  at  1250°C.  The  first  shot  was  taken  when  the  sample 
reached  the  sintering  zone  by  putting  the  specimen  on  the  prefocused 
position  which  was  marked  on  the  pushing  rod  before  the  start  of  heating 
and  using  the  remote  shutter  release.  No  additional  focusing  was  done 
since  this  may  change  the  apparent  dimensions  of  the  image  of  the  sample 
not  from  densif ication.  The  time  lag  in  taking  the  first  picture  was  3 
sec,  which  is  negligible  with  respect  to  1 minute,  the  shortest  interval 
between  neighboring  shots.  Therefore,  the  dimension  in  the  first  shot 
was  negligibly  different  from  the  dimension  of  the  presintered  specimen 
having  initial  density  (Vys  = 0.795)  at  1000°C  (preheating  zone),  not  at 
1250°C.  As  a result,  a thermal  expansion  effect  was  compensated  for  the 
image  in  the  first  shot. 

Acquisition  of  a series  of  dimensions  of  the  in-situ  specimen  during 
sintering  was  done  from  the  images  on  the  photographs  which  are  magnified 
2.593  times.  An  electronic  digital  vernier  caliper,  having  an  accuracy 
to  0.005  mm,  was  used  in  order  to  measure  dimensions. 

The  density  of  the  sample  was  measured  before  and  after  sintering  by 
the  water  immersion  method.  The  dimensions  of  the  sample  were  also 
measured  before  and  after  sintering.  Comparisons  of  the  changes  in  the 
diameter  and  the  height  of  the  sample  after  sintering  showed  that  the 
shrinkage  was  isotropic. 


CHAPTER  4 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 


4 . 1 Introduction 

The  experimental  results  obtained  in  the  present  study  are  presented 

in  this  chapter.  The  paths  of  the  microstructural  evolution  during 

19 

sintering  were  essentially  a reproduction  of  Watwe's  work,  except  for 

the  determination  of  the  cell  boundary  area,  Syce"^>  which  was  measured 

for  the  first  time  in  this  investigation.  The  efficiency  factor,  which 

is  related  to  SyceH  and  Syss,  therefrom  may  be  evaluated.  The 

topological  properties  showed  similar  trends,  but  not  exact 

19 

reproductions,  of  the  former  work.  The  path  information  obtained 

during  the  serial  sectioning  analysis  showed  some  deviations  from  the 

same  information  on  the  calibrated  surfaces,  as  expected.  The  analysis 

of  the  behavior  of  pores  during  the  serial  section  analysis  confirmed  the 
19 

finding  that  it  is  the  isolated  pores  that  disappear  in  the  late  stages 
of  sintering  of  this  nickel  powder;  the  network  pores  remain.  Variations 
of  volume  fraction  of  pore,  pore-solid  interface  area  and  integral  mean 
curvature  with  sintering  time  provided  a linear  relation  between  the 
values  of  these  properties  and  logarithms  of  sintering  time. 

The  kinetics  determined  by  the  in-situ  measurement  of  shrinkage  gave 
little  difference  from  those  measured  on  the  series  of  discontinuously 
sintered  samples.  A linear  relation  in  the  plot  of  volume  fraction  of 
porosity  versus  the  logarithm  of  sintering  time  was  ascertained  in  the 
range  of  study  for  both  sintering  scenarios.  However,  the  slope  of  the 
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straight  line  fitted  by  the  least  square  method  showed  a somewhat  lower 
value  in  a continuous  sintering  than  the  value  obtained  in  a 
discontinuous  sintering,  i.e.  a series  of  sintered  samples.  The 
densif ication  rate  may  be  obtained  from  in-situ  kinetics  in  terms  of 
variations  of  volume  of  pore  phase  per  mole  of  nickel  per  second. 

The  combinations  of  paths,  topological  properties  and  kinetics  may 
be  used  in  order  to  assess  the  validity  of  the  cell  model;  this  test  is 
described  in  the  next  chapter. 

4.2  Microstructures 

Figures  15  through  21  illustrate  the  structure  of  pores  and  grain 
boundary  networks  of  the  series  of  sintered  samples.  The  change  of 
density,  i.e.  the  volume  fraction  of  solid  phase,  and  the  shape  of  pores 
and  grains  were  observed  as  the  sintering  time  increases:  1)  density 

increases;  2)  pore  structures  become  coarser;  and  3)  grain  size 
increases . 

4. 3 Paths  of  Microstructural  Evolution 

The  measured  values  of  path  information  are  summarized  in  Table  7 . 

The  variations  of  the  pore-solid  interface  area  per  unit  volume  and  the 

integral  mean  curvature  of  pore-solid  interface  per  unit  volume  with 

volume  fraction  of  solid  phase  are  illustrated  in  Figure  22  and  Figure 

19 

23,  respectively.  Comparisons  between  the  results  by  Watwe  and  those 
of  the  present  study  showed  no  significant  differences.  All  data  points 
are  the  same  within  95%  confidence  intervals. 

The  dependence  of  a grain  boundary  area  (Syss)  and  a cell  boundary 
area  (Syce-*--*-)  per  unit  volume  on  the  volume  fraction  of  solid  are 
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(a) 


Figure  15.  Photomicrographs  of  INCO  123  nickel  powder 
loose  stack  sintered  at  1250°C  to  Vy=0.890, 
(a)  unetched  (x200)  and  (b)  etched  (x500) . 


(a) 


Figure  16.  Photomicrographs  of  INCO  123  nickel  powder 
loose  stack  sintered  at  1250°C  to  Vy=0.914, 
(a)  unetched  (x200)  and  (b)  etched  (x500) . 
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(a) 


Figure  17.  Photomicrographs  of  INCO  123  nickel  powder 
loose  stack  sintered  at  1250°C  to  Vy=0.935, 
(a)  unetched  (x200)  and  (b)  etched  (x500) . 
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(a) 


Figure  18.  Photomicrographs  of  INCO  123  nickel  powder 
loose  stack  sintered  at  1250°C  to  Vy=0.946, 
(a)  unetched  (x200)  and  (b)  etched  (x500) . 


(a) 


(b) 


Figure  19.  Photomicrographs  of  INCO  123  nickel  powder 
loose  stack  sintered  at  1250°C  to  V|=0.957, 
(a)  unetched  (x200)  and  (b)  etched  (x500) . 
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(b) 


Figure  20.  Photomicrographs  of  INCO  123  nickel  powder 
loose  stack  sintered  at  1250°C  to  Vy=0.968, 
(a)  unetched  (x200)  and  (b)  etched  (x500) . 
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Figure  21.  Photomicrographs  of  INCO  123  nickel  powder 
loose  stack  sintered  at  1250°C  to  V®=0.974, 
(a)  unetched  (x200)  and  (b)  etched  (x500) . 
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Table  7 

Metric  properties  for  INCO  123  nickel 
owder  loose  stack  sintered  at  1250°C  in 
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Figure  22.  Path  of  microstructural  change  for  the  pore  solid 
interface . 
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Figure  23.  Path  of  microstructural  change  for  the  integral 
mean  curvature  per  unit  volume  of  the  pore-solid 
interface . 
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Vys (Metallographic) 


Figure  24.  Variations  of  the  surface  area  and  the  cell  area  per 
unit  volume  of  the  grain  boundary  network  with  volume 
fraction  of  the  solid  phase. 
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Path  of  microstructural  change  of  the  length  per 
unit  volume  of  triple  lines  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  grain  boundaries  with  the  pore-solid 
interface . 


Figure  25. 
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presented  in  Figure  24.  General  trends  of  the  path  information  of  the 

19 

grain  boundary  network  showed  no  differences  between  Watwe's  and  this 
study.  The  gap  between  the  cell  boundary  area  and  grain  boundary  area 
decreases  with  densif ication  and  essentially  disappears  at  high  density. 
The  ratio  of  cell  boundary  area  per  unit  volume  to  grain  boundary  area 
per  unit  volume  may  represent  the  efficiency  factor,  which  is  evaluated 
in  the  next  chapter. 

A comparison  of  the  paths  of  microstructural  change  of  the  length 
per  unit  volume  of  triple  lines  formed  by  the  intersection  of  grain 
boundaries  with  the  pore-solid  interface  is  presented  in  Figure  25  for 
Watwe's  and  this  study. 

4.4  Topological  Properties 

Measured  topological  properties  are  summarized  in  Table  8. 
Connectivity  and  the  number  of  isolated  pores  per  unit  volume  of  sample 
were  obtained  from  both  the  total  volume  analyzed  and  the  slope  of  the 
least  square  fitted  line  in  the  plot  of  accumulated  topological 
properties  versus  accumulated  volume  analyzed,  as  illustrated  in  Figures 
29  through  42. 

Mean  values  of  both  measurements  are  presented  in  Figures  26,  27  and 

28  for  the  maximum  connectivity  per  unit  volume  (Gymax),  minimum 

connectivity  per  unit  volume  (Gymin),  and  the  number  of  isolated  pores 

• 19 

per  unit  volume  (Nylso),  respectively.  Watwe  adopted  the  constancy  of 

volume  tangent  count  criterion  for  the  termination  of  the  serial 

21 

sectioning  analysis,  whereas  Aigeltinger  had  adopted  the  linearity 
between  accumulated  topological  properties  and  accumulated  volume 
analyzed  as  a criterion  for  the  termination.  The  two  measurements  by 


Table  8 

Topological  properties  of  INCO  123  nickel 
powder  loose  stack  sintered  at  1250°C  in 
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Figure  26.  Dependence  of  maximum  connectivity  on  the  volume 
fraction  of  solid  during  loose  stack  sintering 
of  INCO  123  nickel  powder  at  1250°C. 
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Figure  27.  Dependence  of  minimum  connectivity  on  the 

volume  fraction  of  solid  during  loose  stack 
sintering  of  INCO  123  nickel  powder  at 
1250°C. 
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Figure  28.  Variation  of  the  number  of  isolated  pores  per 
unit  volume  with  the  volume  fraction  of  solid 
during  loose  stack  sintering  of  nickel  at  1250°C. 
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Figure  29.  Variation  of  connectivities  with  volume  analyzed 
for  5.5  micron  nickel  powder  loose  stack  sintered 
to  Vvs=0.890. 
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Figure  30.  Variation  of  connectivities  with  volume  analyzed 
for  5.5  micron  nickel  powder  loose  stack  sintered 
to  Vvs=0.914. 
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Figure  31.  Variation  of  connectivities  with  volume  analyzed 
for  5.5  micron  nickel  powder  loose  stack  sintered 
to  Vvs=0.935. 
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Figure  32.  Variation  of  connectivities  with  volume  analyzed 
for  5.5  micron  nickel  powder  loose  stack  sintered 
to  Vvs=0.946. 


Figure  33.  Variation  of  connectivities  with  volume  analyzed 
for  5.5  micron  nickel  powder  loose  stack  sintered 
to  Vvs=0.957. 
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Figure  34.  Variation  of  connectivities  with  volume  analyzed 
for  5.5  micron  nickel  powder  loose  stack  sintered 
to  Vvs=0.968. 
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Figure  35.  Variation  of  connectivities  with  volume  analyzed 
for  5.5  micron  nickel  powder  loose  stack  sintered 
to  Vvs=0. 974. 
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Figure  36. 


Variation  of  number  of  separate  parts  with  volume 
analyzed  for  5.5  micron  nickel  powder  loose  stack 
sintered  to  Vys*0.890. 
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Variation  of  number  of  separate  parts  with 
volume  analyzed  for  5.5  micron  nickel  powder 
loose  stack  sintered  to  VyS=0.914. 
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Figure  38.  Variation  of  number  of  separate  parts  with 

volume  analyzed  for  5.5  micron  nickel  powder 
loose  stack  sintered  to  VyS=0.935. 
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Figure  40.  Variation  of  number  of  separate  parts  with 

volume  analyzed  for  5.5  micron  nickel  powder 
loose  stack  sintered  to  Vvs=0.957. 
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Figure  41.  Variation  of  number  of  separate  parts  with  volume 
analyzed  for  5.5  micron  nickel  powder  loose  stack 
sintered  to  VyS=0.968. 
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Figure  42.  Variation  of  number  of  separate  parts  with 

volume  analyzed  for  5.5  micron  nickel  powder 
loose  stack  sintered  to  Vys=0.974. 
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both  criteria  should  agree.  The  main  sources  of  errors  in 
characterization  of  topological  properties  are  related  to  judgement  of 
the  events,  inferred  to  occur  between  sections.  Experimental  errors 
associated  with  sectioning  technique  also  cannot  be  excluded  completely, 
for  example,  measurement  of  section  thickness  and  photo  processing  of 
Polaroid  prints  are  potential  sources  of  error. 

Except  at  a few  data  points,  the  general  patterns  of  the  variation 
of  topological  properties  per  unit  volume  with  the  volume  fraction  of 
solid  were  in  agreement  with  those  found  by  Watwe. 

4.5  Path  Information  obtained  from  Intermediate  Serial  Sections 

Variations  of  the  metallographically  determined  volume  fraction  of 

connected  porosity  and  isolated  porosity  with  the  total  volume  fraction 

of  porosity  are  presented  in  Figure  43.  The  sum  of  the  volume  fraction 

of  connected  porosity  and  that  of  isolated  porosity  is  constrained  to  lie 

along  the  dashed  line.  From  this  observation  it  is  evident  that  it  is 

19 

the  isolated  pores  that  disappear;  the  network  pores  remain.  In  other 

words,  as  densif ication  proceeds  and  pore  channels  disconnect,  pores 

become  isolated,  and  the  part  of  the  volume  occupied  by  isolated  pores 

increases.  After  some  maximum  value  of  the  volume  fraction  of  isolated 

pores  their  volume  fraction  decreases  and  disappears,  while  the  volume 

fraction  of  connected  pores  remain  constant. 

19 

These  observations  are  rationalized  as  follows.  Network  pores  are 
composed  primarily  of  cylindrical  segments.  When  a moving  grain  boundary 
encounters  a cylinder  in  any  orientation  other  than  that  in  which  the 
axis  of  the  pore  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  boundary,  the  boundary  will  not 
be  significantly  impeded.  This  is  because  translation  of  the  boundary 
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Figure  43.  Dependence  of  the  metallographically  determined 
volume  fraction  of  connected  porosity  and 
isolated  porosity  on  the  volume  fraction  of  porosity. 
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Figure  44.  Dependence  of  surface  area  of  the  connected  porosity 
per  unit  volume  on  the  volume  fraction  of  solid 
during  loose  stack  sintering  of  nickel  at  1250°C. 
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Figure  45.  Dependence  of  integral  mean  curvature  of  the  connected 
porosity  on  the  volume  fraction  of  solid  during  loose 
stack  sintering  of  nickel  at  1250°C. 
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along  a cylindrical  pore  does  not  change  the  area  of  the  boundary.  On 
the  other  hand,  simple  equiaxed  isolated  pores  may  be  expected  to  pin  a 
grain  boundary  effectively.  Presumably,  the  boundary  remains  pinned 
until  the  pore  disappears  by  vacancy  annihilation.  However,  as 
illustrated  in  Figure  43,  there  is  an  initial  plateau  of  the  volume 
fraction  of  isolated  pores  which  suggests  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  stage  there  is  a transient  period  for  pore  channels  to  disconnect 
and  reach  a lower  limit  of  the  volume  fraction  of  connected  pores. 

During  this  period  pore  channels  disconnect  to  provide  isolated  pores 
which  disappear  such  that  the  volume  fraction  of  isolated  pores  maintains 
a plateau.  This  additional  explanation  does  not  conflict  with  the  above 
rationalization. 

The  ratios,  Syconn/Sytot  and  Myconn/Mytot  were  also  determined  on 
the  area  of  the  intermediate  serial  section  (16th).  These  ratios  were 
used  to  compute  values  of  Syconn  and  Myconn  corresponding  to  those  on  the 
calibrated  surfaces  by  multiplying  the  ratios  by  the  total  values  of  SysP 
and  MysP  on  the  calibrated  surfaces.  These  results  are  presented  in 
Figures  44  and  45,  respectively. 

The  path  information  obtained  on  a random  uncalibrated  section  (6th 
section)  during  serial  sectioning  analysis  are  illustrated  in  Figure  60, 
in  the  form  of  a random  test  of  the  validity  of  the  cell  model  on  the 
entire  field  of  sections  of  the  samples,  small  portions  of  which  were 
chosen  for  taking  micrographs  for  the  purpose  of  the  serial  sectioning 
analysis.  This  test  is  described  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 
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A. 6 Kinematics 

For  the  evaluation  of  the  kinematics  of  microstructural  evolution, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  variations  of  the  group  one  metric 
properties  (VyP,  SysP  and  MysP)  with  sintering  time  together  with 
topological  properties  (Ny  - Gy).  Recall  that  these  average  velocities 
weighted  differently: 


1 


dt 


VK  = 


4*(NV-  Gv) 


dt 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


The  variations  of  the  volume  fraction  of  pore,  pore-solid  interface 
area  per  unit  volume  and  integral  mean  curvature  of  pore-solid  interface 
per  unit  volume  with  logarithms  of  time  are  presented  in  Figures  46,  47 
and  48,  respectively. 

The  plot  of  VyP(QM),  SysP  and  MysP  versus  log  t (t  = time  in  sec) 
are  described  with  reasonable  precision  by  linear  relation.  The  slopes 
of  the  lines  fitted  by  the  least  square  method  are  also  presented  in  the 
Figure  46,  47  and  48. 

The  dependence  of  (Ny  - Gy)  on  the  sintering  time,  i.e.  the  volume 
fraction  of  solid,  was  evaluated  in  Table  8. 


Figure  46.  Dependence  of  volume  fraction  of  pore  (metallo- 
graphic)  on  the  logarithm  of  sintering  time. 
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Figure  47.  Dependence  of  surface  area  per  unit  volume  on  the 
logarithm  of  sintering  time. 
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Figure  48.  Dependence  of  integral  mean  curvature  per  unit 
volume  on  the  logrithm  of  sintering  time. 
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The  three  average  interface  velocities  weighted  differently 
[equations  (7) -(9)]  are  evaluated  in  the  next  chapter.  Distributions  of 
these  velocities  are  also  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

4.7  Kinetics 

Images  of  the  in-situ  specimen  during  sintering  at  1250°C  are 
illustrated  in  Figure  49  at  several  sintering  times.  The  in-situ  changes 
in  the  diameter  and  the  height  of  a cylindrical  specimen  were  monitored 
by  using  a series  of  images  of  the  specimen,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  49. 
The  magnification  of  the  sample  in  the  images  used  for  the  acquisition  of 
raw  data  was  2.593.  Since  acquisition  of  changes  in  diameter  in  this 
particular  case  gives  a more  correct  value  than  that  in  height  due  to 
surface  effect  in  images,  the  evaluation  of  density  changes  was  based  on 
the  change  of  diameter. 

The  dependence  of  volume  fraction  of  porosity  on  the  sintering  time 
is  presented  in  Figure  50  for  both  a series  of  sintered  samples 
(discontinuous  sintering)  and  in-situ  specimen  (continuous  sintering). 

The  slopes  of  straight  lines  fitted  by  the  least  square  method  are  shown 
in  Figure  50.  The  general  pattern  of  the  two  kinetic  curves  is 
identical;  however,  the  slope  of  the  straight  line  has  a lower  value  for 
continuous  sintering  than  for  discontinuous  sintering.  This  difference 
has  its  origins  in  two  different  histories  of  thermal  path. 

The  slope  of  the  straight  line  fitted  in  the  range  of  time  studied 

-2 

in  this  study,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  50,  -3.085  x 10  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluation  of  the  densif ication  rate.  The  measurements  of 
density  are  presented  in  Table  9.  The  calculated  densif ication  rates 
tabulated  in  Table  11  are  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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c)  t=  76.4  min  d)  t=  833.4  min 


Figure  49.  Photographs  of  in-situ  specimen  of  5.5  micron 

nickel  powder  during  loose  stack  sintering  at  1250°C 
at  several  sintering  time. 
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Figure  50.  Dependences  of  volume  fraction  of  pore  on  the  logarithm  of  sintering  time 
for  a continuous  sintering  and  a discontinuous  sintering. 


Table  9 

Measurements  of  in-situ  kinetics  of  INCO  123 
nickel  powder  loose  stack  sintered  at  1250°C 


Sintering  time (min) 

vvs 

Vvp 

56.4 

0.902 

0.098 

76.4 

0.923 

0.077 

98.5 

0.925 

0.075 

113.4 

0.929 

0.071 

128.4 

0.942 

0.058 

143.4 

0.946 

0.054 

163.4 

0.951 

0.049 

183.4 

0.955 

0.045 

208.4 

0.958 

0.042 

233.4 

0.960 

0.040 

263.4 

0.964 

0.036 

293.4 

0.966 

0.034 

323.4 

0.968 

0.032 

358.4 

0.970 

0.030 

393.4 

0.973 

0.027 

433.4 

0.975 

0.025 

473.4 

0.981 

0.019 

518.4 

0.982 

0.018 

563.4 

0.983 

0.017 

613.4 

0.985 

0.015 

663.4 

0.986 

0.014 

713.4 

0.987 

0.013 

773.4 

0.991 

0.009 

833.4 

0.993 

0.007 

The  least  square  line; 

VVP=0 . 338-3 . 085xl02logt , 

where  t in  sec 

CHAPTER  5 
DISCUSSION 


5. 1 Introduction 

Metal  powders  may  be  consolidated  into  useful  products  by  a variety 
of  processes.  Practical  processing  generally  involves  cold  pressing 
followed  by  sintering,  or  hot  pressing  under  controlled  conditions. 

Loose  stack  sintering,  while  not  of  general  importance,  provides  a model 
process  in  which  the  microstructural  evolution  is  driven  by  internal 
forces  derived  from  the  surface  tension  of  the  powder.  Effects  of 
external  influence;  e.g.,  applied  stresses,  upon  the  microstructural 
evolution,  including  its  kinetics  and  final  microstructural  state,  may  be 
better  understood  by  comparing  their  behavior  to  that  exhibited  in  loose 
stack  sintering. 

The  distribution  of  local  interface  velocities  which  describe  the 
kinematics  of  the  microstructural  evolution  of  loose  stack  sintered 
powder  will  be  discussed  first.  This  discussion  leads  to  a comparison  of 
average  vacancy  concentration  gradients  during  microstructural  evolution 
of  loose  stack  sintered  powder  evaluated  from  two  independent 
considerations;  i.e.  1)  that  computed  from  the  cell  model  and  the 
kinetics  of  the  process,  and  2)  that  estimated  from  capillarity  theory 
and  the  thermodynamic  of  the  system. 

These  discussions  lead  to  a number  of  speculations  about  the 
direction  of  potential  application  of  approach  employed  in  this  study  to 
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other  sintering  scenarios,  including  cold  compaction  and  sintering,  and 
hot  pressing.  Finally,  the  potential  application  of  this  approach  to  the 
intermediate  stage  of  sintering  in  the  loose  stack  sintered  powders  will 
be  discussed. 

5 . 2 Distribution  of  Local  Interface  Velocities 

The  characterization  of  growth  (or  shrinkage)  during  microstructural 
evolution  can  be  couched  in  terms  of  the  distribution  of  interface 
velocities  in  the  system.  Information  about  this  distribution  can  be 
obtained  from  three  average  velocities,  each  with  different  weighting 
factors,  as  defined  in  equations  (7)-(9);  vg,  the  surface  area  averaged 
growth  rate  of  the  surface  elements;  Vg,  the  curvature  averaged  growth 
rate;  and  Vjr,  the  growth  rate  averaged  with  respect  to  the  spherical 
image.  In  sintering,  vg  is  represented  by  a negative  velocity  since  the 
volume  fraction  of  porosity  decreases  as  densif ication  proceeds.  These 
three  average  interface  velocities  were  plotted  against  the  volume 
fraction  of  solid  in  Figure  51,  and  tabulated  in  Table  10. 

The  porosity  consists  of  connected  and  isolated  fractions  in  the 
range  of  densities  studied  in  this  investigation,  as  shown  in  Figure  43. 
The  number  of  isolated  pores  which  are  formed  at  the  end  of  the  second 
stage  by  disintegrating  the  connected  pores  begins  to  increase  toward  a 
maximum  value  around  94%  of  volume  fraction  of  solid,  as  shown  in  Figure 
28.  The  disintegration  of  connected  porosity  continues  to  increase  the 
number  of  isolated  pores,  which  shrink  and  disappear  in  part  as 
densif ication  proceeds.  After  the  maximum  in  the  number  of  isolated 
pores  is  reached,  only  a few  pores  are  isolated  subsequently.  From  there 
on  the  isolated  pores  shrink  and  disappear.  In  contrast,  the  volume 
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Figure  51.  Comparison  of  surface  average  velocity,  vc, 

mean  curvature  average  velocity,  vH,  and  Gaussian 
curvature  average  velocity,  vR,  during  loose  stack 
sintering  5.5  microns  nickel  powder  at  1250°C. 


Table  10 

Kinematics  of  the  microstructural  evolution  of 
INCO  123  nickel  powder  loose  stack  sintered  at  1250°C 
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fraction  of  connected  porosity  changes  only  slightly.  These  observations 

19 

has  been  described  by  a geometric  model  in  which  the  isolated  pore 
takes  an  equiaxed  geometry  and  the  network  pore  a cylindrical  geometry 
which  has  only  three  and  one  branch  nodes.  This  description  of  behavior 

of  porosity  during  sintering  is  contrasted  to  those  models  that  involve 

42-45  42  46  47 

only  isolated  porosity  or  connected  porosity.  ’ * 

The  distribution  of  the  three  average  interface  velocities  shown  in 

Figure  51  may  be  explained  by  a geometric  kinematic  model  that  is 

analogous  to  familiar  nucleation  and  growth  descriptions.  Since,  in  the 

case  of  sintering,  the  volume  fraction  decreases  with  time,  nucleation 

and  growth  models  may  be  adapted  by  reversing  the  time  axis. 

27 

Accordingly,  consider  a site  saturation  growth  model  in  which  the 

system  consists  of  a fraction  of  particles  growing  spherically, 

(corresponding  to  shrinkage  of  isolated  pores)  and  a fraction  growing  as 

rods  (corresponding  to  disintegration  of  connected  pores).  If  this 

growth  rate  in  the  radial  direction  and  that  in  lengthwise  direction  are 

known,  the  three  average  interface  velocities  may  be  derived  from  these 

27 

geometrical  considerations.  Based  on  the  observation  that  the  change 
of  volume  fraction  of  connected  porosity,  as  shown  in  Figure  43,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  rate  of  disconnection  of  connected  porosity  is  very 
rapid  up  to  94%  of  volume  fraction  of  solid  and  the  decrease  of  the 
volume  fraction  of  connected  porosity  is  due  solely  to  the  disintegration 
of  the  network.  The  higher  value  of  Gaussian  curvature  average  velocity, 
V£,  in  this  range  of  density.  Figure  51,  may  be  due  to  this  high  rate  of 
disintegration  (i.e.  a high  value  of  rate  of  shrinkage  in  the  lengthwise 
direction)  of  connected  pores.  This  argument  may  also  be  supported  by 
the  observation  of  the  higher  value  of  the  rate  of  change  of  integral 
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mean  curvature  with  respect  to  sintering  time,  as  shown  in  Table  10.  As 
sintering  enters  the  range  of  density  in  which  the  volume  fraction  of 
connected  pores  shows  a plateau,  the  variation  of  v^  settles  down  to  a 
constant  level  within  some  local  fluctuations.  This  may  be  explained  in 
terms  of  a saturated  value  in  the  rate  of  lengthwise  shrinkage,  therefore 
vK  in  this  range  of  density  is  due  to  the  shrinkage  and  disappearance  of 
isolated  pores.  In  this  respect,  the  rate  of  shrinkage  in  isolated  pores 
may  be  thought  to  be  constant.  On  the  contrary,  the  other  two  average 
interface  velocities,  Vg  and  Vjj,  exhibit  approximately  the  same  smooth 
decrease  over  the  whole  range  of  densities.  This  is  due  to  the  balanced 
decrease  between  the  volume  fraction  of  porosity  and  pore  solid  interface 
area  with  increase  of  volume  fraction  of  solid.  As  shown  in  Figures  46 
and  47,  the  slope  of  the  straight  line  in  the  plot  of  volume  fraction  of 
pore  versus  log  (sintering  time)  and  pore  solid  interface  area  versus  log 
(sintering  time)  may  be  said  to  be  constant  at  each  data  point.  This 
fact  is  also  consistent  with  the  smooth  behavior  of  Vg  and  Vjj. 

5.3  Vacancy  Concentration  Gradients 

An  expression  for  the  average  vacancy  concentration  gradients  at 
pore-solid  interface  has  been  derived  in  Chapter  2,  equation  (42).  An 
estimate  of  the  same  gradient  may  be  obtained  from  thermodynamic 
consideration.  The  values  of  the  average  vacancy  concentration  gradients 
derived  from  these  two  considerations  are  evaluated  and  compared  in  this 


section. 
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5.3.1  Kinetic  considerations 

As  described  in  Chapter  2,  all  of  the  parameters  except  the  average 
vacancy  concentration  gradient  are  accessible  through  experiments, 
literature  and  inferences.  The  information  sources  used  in  computing 
this  concentration  gradient  were  summarized  in  Table  3. 

5. 3. 1.1  The  densif ication  rate 

The  densif ication  rate  for  the  nickel  powder  under  study  was 

expressed  in  equation  (39).  The  slope  of  the  straight  line  obtained  by 

the  least  squares  method  in  the  plot  of  volume  fraction  of  pore  versus 

_2 

log  (sintering  time),  -3.085  x 10  , (see  Figure  50)  was  used.  A similar 

linear  relationship  between  and  log  (sintering  time)  was  also  obtained 

48 

experimentally  by  Coble  in  the  late  stage  of  sintering. 

The  evaluation  and  plot  of  densif ication  rate  in  terms  of  change  of 

pore  volume  per  mole  of  solid  with  respect  to  sintering  time  versus 

volume  fraction  of  solid  are  shown  in  Table  11  and  Figure  52.  Since  pore 

volume  decreases  as  densif ication  proceeds,  the  densif ication  rate  has  a 

negative  sign.  Although  the  path  of  microstructural  evolution  is  not 

changed  by  a periodic  thermal  cycle  of  discontinuous  heating  and 
37 

cooling,  the  rate  of  change  of  the  volume  is  sensitive  to  this  choice 
of  sintering  scenarios.  This  is  shown  in  Figure  50,  where  the  change  of 
volume  fraction  of  porosity  with  respect  to  sintering  time  for  a 
discontinuous  process  yielded  a higher  value  of  the  slope  than  for  a 
continuous  (in-situ)  process.  In  the  latter  case,  the  densif ication  rate 
decreases  rapidly  initially  and  then  smoothly  with  respect  to  volume 
fraction  of  solid  as  shown  in  Figure  52  and  Table  11. 
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Table  11 

Densification  rate  in  terms  of  in-situ  kinetics 


Sintering  time (min) 

Densification  rate 
[10  cm'V  (mole . sec) ] 

56.4 

-6.014 

97.4 

-3.482 

159.4 

-2.128 

231.4 

-1.466 

271.4 

-1.250 

316.4 

-1.072 

410.4 


-0.826 
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Figure  52.  Densif ication  rate  in  terms  of  a continous  change 
of  volume  of  pore  per  mole  of  nickel  per  sec 
versus  volume  fraction  of  solid  for  loose  stack 
sintered  5.5  microns  nickel  powder  at  1250°C. 
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5. 3. 1.2  The  efficiency  factor 

The  efficiency  factor,  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  cell  boundary 
area  to  the  grain  boundary  area  is  essential  in  the  conversion  of  the 
volume  of  vacancies  annihilated  at  grain  boundaries  to  the  global  volume 
of  shrinkage  of  the  system.  The  average  efficiency  factor,  defined  in 
equation  (23),  may  be  represented  by  the  ratio  of  cell  boundary  area  per 
unit  volume  to  grain  boundary  area  per  unit  volume  in  polycrystalline 
structure  under  the  following  assumptions;  1.  all  the  cell  faces  have  the 
same  grain  boundaries  and  2.  the  distribution  of  vacancy  annihilation 
rate  of  each  face  of  a cell  is  narrow  enough  to  be  treated  as  an  average 
quantity.  Assumption  1 is  evidently  valid  in  the  late  stages  of 
sintering  where  the  grain  boundary  network  is  well  formed.  If  the  grain 
boundary  network  interacts  randomly  with  the  porosity,  as  shown  in 
Chapter  2,  this  factor  becomes  the  reciprocal  of  the  volume  fraction  of 
solid  which  is  equal  to  the  value  of  1/(1-V^).  However,  there  is  a clear 
tendency  for  porosity  to  be  associated  with  grain  boundaries.  As  a 
conseqence,  the  efficiency  factor  and  the  reciprocal  volume  fraction  of 
solid  are  expected  to  have  different  values.  The  efficiency  factor  is 
expected  to  be  larger  than  the  reciprocal  of  the  volume  fraction  of 
solid.  The  two  estimations  of  efficiency  factor  are  tabulated  in  Table 
12  and  illustrated  in  Figure  53.  The  gap  between  these  two  quantities 
decreases  and  approaches  zero  as  densif ication  proceeds.  An  extra- 
polation  of  these  curves  in  Figure  53  to  Vy=l  will  result  in 
f = 1/(1-V$)  = 1. 
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Table  12 


Estimations 

of  efficiency  factor 

and  y 

vvs 

f 

y o 

i/(i-vvp) 

svcell/svss 

( 10“) 

0.890 

1.124 

1.248 

7.082 

0.914 

1.095 

1.237 

6.094 

0.935 

1.070 

1.123 

4.431 

0.946 

1.058 

1.105 

4.715 

0.957 

1.045 

1.100 

4.870 

0.968 

1.034 

1.091 

5.808 

0.974 


1.027 


1.064 


4.129 


Figure  53.  Variation  of  efficiency  factor  f,  and  rough 

estimation  of  f[l/(l-VyP)]  with  volume  fraction 
of  the  solid  phase. 
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5. 3. 1.3  The  parameter  v 

The  dimensionless  parameter  y defined  in  equation  (43)  represents 

the  relative  dominance  of  grain  boundary  diffusion  over  volume  diffusion 

of  vacancies  in  the  densif ication  process.  From  the  viewpoint  of  mass 

49 

transport  mechanisms  in  sintering,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
volume  diffusion  and  grain  boundary  diffusion  only  contribute  to 
densif  ication.  No  single  theory-*-'®  so  far  about  sintering  relates  these 
two  mechanisms  to  an  equation  or  to  one  parameter  which  is  contained  in  a 
densif ication  rate  equation.  The  cell  model  in  this  sense  may  be  said  to 
be  a significant  penetration  of  a fundamental  problem  in  sintering.  The 
evaluation  of  this  parameter  at  this  stage  contains  approximations  which 
are  described  in  Table  3.  Consider  the  two  approximations;  1.  The  ratio 
of  the  average  vacancy  concentration  gradient  over  pore-solid  interface 
area  to  that  over  ssp  triple  line  is  unity,  and  2.  The  ratio  of  the  grain 
boundary  diffusivity  to  the  volume  diffusivity  of  vacancies  is  the  same 
for  atoms  in  the  system.  Assumption  1 is  associated  with  the  vacancy 
concentration  over  pore-solid  interface,  that  over  ssp  triple  line  and 
the  mean  diffusion  distance  for  vacancy  annihilation  which  will  be 
discussed  later  in  this  chapter.  How  the  two  parameters  will  be  measured 
and  vary  with  volume  fraction  of  solid  require  much  further  study. 
However,  it  may  be  speculated  that  the  average  vacancy  concentration  over 
the  pore-solid  interface  may  be  smaller  than  that  near  the  ssp  triple 
line,  due  to  capillarity  effects  associated  with  the  geometries.  In 
contrast,  the  mean  diffusion  distance  for  a vacancy  related  with  the  pore 
solid  interface  will  be  larger  than  that  for  a vacancy  associated  with 
ssp  triple  line.  These  opposing  effects  make  it  likely  that  this  ratio 
is  within  an  order  of  magnitude  of  unity.  Assumption  2 appears 
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reasonable  because  the  ratio  of  the  two  dif fusivities  may  compensate  for 
the  differences  in  the  activation  energy  and  entropy  terms  in  the  pre- 
exponential between  a vacancy  and  an  atom  in  a polycrystalline  structure. 
The  other  parameters,  b,  the  thickness  of  enhanced  diffusion  zone,  LyssP, 
the  length  of  ssp  triple  line  per  unit  volume,  and  SysP,  pore  solid 
interface  area  per  unit  volume,  used  to  compute  the  parameter  y,  contain 
no  ambiguities.  Values  of  y based  on  the  above  analysis  are  represented 
in  Table  12.  The  typical  value  of  y ranges  from  0.07  to  0.04,  which 
means  that  the  relative  importance  of  grain  boundary  diffusion  over 
volume  diffusion  at  this  temperature  and  stage  of  the  process  is  not 
significant.  Accordingly,  volume  diffusion  is  the  dominant  mechanism  for 
a densif ication.  The  constants  employed  for  evaluation  of  y are 
summarized  in  Table  13. 

5.3. 1.4  Average  vacancy  concentration  gradient  from  kinetic 
considerations 

All  the  information  except  Dyac  in  equation  (43)  are  now  available 
so  that  the  average  vacancy  concentration  gradient  may  be  evaluated  from 
the  cell  model.  Considering  the  inferences  described  in  2. 4. 4. 2 and 
information  in  Table  13,  Dyvac  was  evaluated  to  be: 

Dv  in  Ni  = 1.11  exp[  J(cm  /sec)  (49) 

By  inputting  SysP,  LyssP  from  Table  7,  the  densif ication  rate,  dVy/dt 
from  Table  11,  the  efficiency  factor  f from  Table  12,  £2°  from  Table  13,  y 
from  Table  12,  and  Dyvac  in  Ni  [equation  (49)]  into  equation  (43),  the 
kinetic  average  vacancy  concentration  gradient  is  evaluated.  Table  15. 
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Table  13 

Constants  about  nickel 


Q / 

Atomic  weight"*4 (gram/mole) 

58.71 

Density3^*  (gram/ cm3) 

8.902 

Molar  volume ( cm J /mole) 

6.600 

Atomic  volume3^ (cm3/atom) 

-23 

1.09x10 

Surface  energy41 (ergs/cmz) 

2 . 28xl03 

Preexponential  for  self-dif fusivity3^ 
(cmz/sec) 

1.11 

Activation  energy  for  self-diffusion^ 
(kcal/mole) 

64.9 

Preexponential  for  grain  boundary  dif fusivity30 
(bD°k  cm  /sec) 

4. 358xl0~10 

Activation  energy  for  grain  boundary  diffusion30 
(kcal/mole) 

28.2 

123 


1 o A 

The  magnitude  of  this  quantity  ranges  from  -3.746  x 10  vac/cm4  to  - 
1.866  x vac/cm4.  Since  the  direction  of  vacancy  diffusion  fluxes  is 
away  from  the  source  of  vacancies;  i.e.  the  pore-solid  interface  and  near 
the  ssp  triple  line,  toward  the  sink  of  vacancy;  i.e.  the  grain  boundary, 
the  sign  of  this  gradient  is  negative.  The  large  vacancy  concentration 
gradient  in  the  beginning  of  the  late  stage  of  sintering  may  be  traced  to 
a high  densif ication  rate  as  shown  in  Figure  52. 

5.3.2  Thermodynamic  considerations 

The  average  vacancy  concentration  gradient  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  the  capillarity  theory  to  a porous  structure.  A relation  which 
describes  the  average  vacancy  concentration  gradient  in  the  porous 
sintered  microstructure  will  be  derived.  Evaluation  of  this 
concentration  gradient  will  follow. 

5.3.2. 1 The  average  vacancy  concentration  gradient  from  thermodynamic 
considerations 

At  any  instant  of  observation  a cell  face  may  be  visualized  by 
Figure  54,  in  which  considering  the  source  of  vacancy;  i.e.  pore-solid 
interface,  ssp  triple  line,  and  the  sink  of  vacancy,  grain  boundary,  the 
thermodynamic  average  vacancy  concentration  gradient  may  be  represented 
by 


<VCS>thermo 


AC 


(50) 


where  AC  represents  the  difference  in  vacancy  concentration  between  the 
source  and  sink  of  vacancies  and  d is  a mean  diffusion  distance  for  the 
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Figure  54.  Average  vacancy  concentration  gradients  by 
capillarity  theory,  where  AC  represents  the 
differences  in  vacancy  concentration  between 
source  and  sink  of  vacancy,  d,  mean  diffusion 
distance  for  the  annihilation  of  a vacancy. 
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annihilation  of  a vacancy.  The  vacancy  concentration  at  the  surface  of 
pore-solid  interface  which  has  a mean  curvature,  H may  be  represented  as 


C 


v 

H 


RT 


(51) 


where  Cg-g  represents  the  vacancy  concentration  in  bulk  material  for 
which  H = 0,  y is  the  surface  energy,  Vs  is  the  molar  volume,  R,  the  gas 
constant,  and  T,  the  temperature  (°K).  Therefore, 

AC  = CH  " CH=0 

= 2 cX  H (52) 

H“°  RT 

5. 3. 2. 2 The  vacancy  concentration  of  bulk  material 

No  specific  experimental  information'^*'^  exists  about  the 

equilibrium  vacancy  concentration  in  Ni.  Therefore,  an  equilibrium 

33 

vacancy  concentration  was  inferred  based  on  empirical  rules  and 
experimental  data.'^*'^  The  equilibrium  vacancy  concentration  may  be 
represented  by 


- < is  > 

N 


1 

n° 


(53) 


AN 

where  ( — — ) represents  the  fractional  increase  in  the  total  number  of 

3 AN 

of  substitutional  sites,  £1°,  the  atomic  volume  (cm  /atom).  — ^ — may  be 
expressed  as  follows 
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AN  AS  -AH 

( — ) = exp(  — - ) exp  [ ] 

N R RT 


(54) 


ASV  and  AHy  represent  the  entropy  change  and  the  enthalpy  change  for  the 

formation  of  vacancies  in  one  mole  of  solid,  respectively.  From  the 
33  50  51 

empirical  rules  * * for  an  FCC  metal  one  may  estimate  ASV=1.92R. 

Similarly,  an  empirical  rule  for  FCC  metals  permits  estimation  of  the 
enthalpy  of  formation  of  a vacancy: 


AH 


= 0.53  Q! 


in  Ni 


Ni 

SD 


33,35 


(55) 


where  is  the  activation  energy  for  self  diffusion  of  Ni.  Based  on 
the  information  in  Table  13, 


„v  , o in23  r "37.0  (kcal/mole)  , , , 3N  /c.x 

Cj-_q—  6.3  x 10^J  exp[  ] (vac/cm  ) (56) 

RT 

5. 3. 2. 3 The  mean  curvature  of  pore  solid  interface 

The  mean  curvature  of  pore-solid  interface  defined  in  Figure  21  may 
be  evaluated  from  the  basic  relationship^ 


s 


(57) 
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Since  the  chemical  potential  near  a curved  surface,  and  the  normal 
pressure  acting  upon  a curved  surface  from  surface  tension  is 
proportional  to  the  local  value  of  the  mean  curvature,  this  quantity  may 
be  a measure-'-®  of  the  average  driving  force  in  sintering  under  the  action 
of  surface  tension. 

This  quantity  may  be  divided  into  two  contributions  through  serial 
sectioning  analysis,  since  the  volume  fraction  of  pores  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  as  shown  in  Figure  A3;  i.e.  by  isolated  pores  and  by 
connected  pores.  The  mean  curvature  of  isolated  pores  increases  rapidly 

g 

but  that  of  connected  pore  remains  constant,  as  Vy  increases  as 

illustrated  in  Figure  55,  and  tabulated  in  Table  15.  Since  the  mean 

curvature  of  connected  pores  does  not  vary  as  densif ication  proceeds,  the 

average  vacancy  concentration  gradients  associated  with  connected  pores 

do  not  contribute  to  the  vacancy  diffusion  flux  for  densif ication. 

—iso 

Therefore,  the  mean  curvature  of  isolated  pore,  H , may  represent  the 
effective  mean  curvature  of  the  system  for  computing  the  densif ication 
rate.  Based  on  this  argument,  the  average  concentration  difference  may 
be  expressed  as  follows: 


AC 


eff . 


,,s 

TV  jjiso 
RT 


(58) 


5. 3. 2. A Mean  diffusion  distance  for  the  annihilation  of  a vacancy 

The  mean  diffusion  distance  for  the  annihilation  of  a vacancy  may  be 
obtained  from  basic  stereological  relationships.  This  distance  may  be 
represented  by  l/2(A|®g),  a half  of  the  mean  intercept  between  ssp 
triple  line  on  the  grain  boundary,  which  is  represented  as  follows 
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Figure  55.  Variation  of  the  mean  curvature  of  isolated 
connected  pores  and  total  pores  with  volume 
fraction  of  solid. 
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Table  14 

Mean  curvatures  and  mean  diffusion  distance 
for  the  annihilation  of  a vacancy 


V 

H(cm~-*-) 

d 

(micron) 

H tot 

H eff* 

0.890 

2643.45 

3341.59 

11.4 

0.914 

2913.06 

3684.20 

12.0 

0.935 

3002.74 

4813.96 

16.7 

0.946 

3469.87 

5414.55 

17.6 

0.957 

3267.42 

5595.41 

18.2 

0.968 

3582.25 

5151.99 

18.4 

0.974 

4092.12 

8386.48 

24.5 

* H eff  = Hiso 
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- 1 


2 W. 


1 

2 v 


_,ss 

5v 


ssp 


(59) 


The  variation  of  the  mean  diffusion  distance  with  volume  fraction  of 
solid  is  illustrated  in  Figure  56,  and  tabulated  in  Table  14.  As  densi- 
fication  proceeds,  this  distance  increases. 

5. 3. 2. 5 Thermodynamic  average  vacancy  concentration  gradient 

Thermodynamic  average  vacancy  concentration  gradient  may  be 
expressed  as  follows 


<VCc>  , = 2C  . 

S thermo  H=0 


T,s  TTlSO 

v yV  H 


RT 


(60) 


By  inputting  y and  Vs  from  Table  13,  H^so  and  d from  Table  14,  and  Cjj_q 
at  1523°K  from  equation  (56)  into  equation  (60),  the  thermodynamic 
average  vacancy  concentration  gradients  are  evaluated  and  tabulated  in 
Table  15. 

5.3.3  The  comparison  of  average  vacancy  concentration  gradients  by  two 
independent  considerations 

The  evaluated  values  of  a kinetic  average  vacancy  concentration 
gradient  and  a thermodynamic  average  vacancy  concentration  gradient  are 
tabulated  and  compared  in  Table  15,  and  plotted  against  volume  fraction 
of  solid  in  Figure  57.  The  ratio  of  kinetic  gradient  to  thermodynamic 
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Figure  56.  Variation  of  average  diffusion  distances  for  the 

annihilation  of  a vacancy  (d=^XgS£  ) with  the  volume 
fraction  of  solid. 
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Table  15 

Comparisons  of  average  vacancy  con- 
centration gradients  over  pore-solid  interfacial  area 


tfl 

> 

> 

<vcs> 

kinetic 

(lO^vac/cm^) 

thermodynamic 

Ratio 

kin/ thermo 

0.890 

-3.746 

-1.882 

1.99 

0.914 

-2.739 

-1.962 

1.40 

0.935 

-2.186 

-1.847 

1.18 

0.946 

-1.866 

-1.967 

0.95 

0.957 

-1.980 

-1.973 

1.00 

0.968 

-2.105 

-1.796 

1.17 

0.974 

-2.002 

-2.196 

0.91 
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Figure  57 . Comparison  of  variations  of  average  vacancy  concent- 
ration gradients  over  pore-solid  interface  area  by 
kinetic  considerations  and  those  by  thermodynamic 
considerations  with  the  volume  fraction  of  solid 
for  5.5  micron  nickel  powder  loose  stack  sintered 
at  1250°C. 
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gradient  ranges  from  0.91  to  1.99.  Considering  the  order  of  absolute 

18 

value  of  vacancy  concentration  gradients,  ~10  , this  agreement  is  very 

good.  The  thermodynamic  gradient  is  insensitive  to  time  whereas  the 
kinetic  gradient  decreases  as  sintering  proceeds. 

5.4  Description  of  Behavior  of  Vacancy  Annihilation 

From  equation  (22)  the  average  vacancy  annihilation  rate  may  be 
represented  as  follows: 


n = 2X/-G°fAK  (61) 

A dt  b 


where  represents  grain  boundary  area,  which  is  the  same  quantity  as 
Syss.  Since  all  the  parameters  on  the  right  hand  side  of  equation  (61) 
are  accessible  through  experiment  and  literature,  n^,  the  average  vacancy 
annihilation  rate  may  be  evaluated;  the  results  are  tabulated  in  Table  16 
and  illustrated  in  Figure  58.  It  is  interesting  that  the  rate  ranges 
from  4.3  x 10  vac/cmz  to  1.0  x 10  vac/cmz.  As  the  volume  fraction  of 
solid  increases,  the  vacancy  annihilation  rate  decreases,  as  in  Figure 
58.  The  densif ication  therefore  may  be  explicitly  described  by  use  of 
the  number  of  vacancy  disappeared  per  unit  area  and  unit  time. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  evaluate  the  time,  t,  required  for  the 
annihilation  of  a mono-layer  of  vacancies.  This  is  calculated  by 


t(sec) 


atom/ cm 


n(vac/cm 


2 


•sec) 


(62) 
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Table  16 

Behaviors  of  vacancy  annihilation  during 
sintering  5.5  micron  nickel  powders  at  1250°C 


vvs 

1 A A 

[ 10 14  vac/ (cm2 . sec) ] 

t 

(sec /mono layer) 

0.890 

10.382 

1.55 

0.914 

8.270 

1.95 

0.935 

6.447 

2.50 

0.946 

4.901 

3.29 

0.957 

4.896 

3.30 

0.968 

4.354 

3.70 

0.974 


4.303 


3.74 
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Figure  58.  Dependence  of  average  vacancy  annihilation  rate  on 
the  volume  fraction  of  solid  for  5.5  micron  nickel 
powder  loose  stack  sintered  at  1250°C. 
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Figure  59.  Variations  of  average  time  required  for  a mono- 

layer  of  vacancy  to  annihilate  with  volume  fraction 
of  solid  for  5.5  micron  nickel  powder  loose  stack 
sintered  at  1250°C. 
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Figure  59  represents  the  dependence  of  the  average  time  required  for  a 
monolayer  of  vacancies  to  be  annihilated  upon  the  volume  fraction  of 
solid.  As  densif ication  proceeds,  the  time  for  annihilation  increases. 
This  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  mean  diffusion  distance  for  vacancy 
annihilation,  as  shown  in  Figure  56. 


5.5  Generality  of  the  Cell  Model  and  Speculations  for  Further  Studies 
In  deriving  the  cell  model,  the  densif ication  rate  equation, 


— = G°  fD^aC<VCs>  S®P(l+y)  = -Q°f  n Ab 


the  only  geometric  assumption  used  was  that  the  grain  boundaries  are 
planar.  This  is  not  an  important  assumption  in  sintering.  Therefore, 
the  cell  model  may  be  said  to  be  geometrically  general. 

Since  this  model  is  based  on  the  process  in  which  no  external 
influence  is  applied,  some  modifications  will  be  required  in  order  to 
apply  it  to  other  sintering  scenarios  which  are  commercially  important, 
including  cold  pressing  and  sintering,  and  hot  pressing. 

The  test  of  cell  model  described  in  this  study  was  over  the  range  of 
= 0.890  - 0.974,  i.e.  in  the  late  stage  of  sintering.  Therefore,  it 
is  interesting  to  speculate  about  the  application  of  the  cell  model  to 
the  intermediate  stage  of  sintering. 
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5.5.1  A test  on  an  intermediate  section  of  the  specimen  during  serial 
sectioning  analysis 

The  path  of  metric  properties  was  measured  on  an  intermediate 
section,  i.e.  the  6th  section  of  the  specimen,  which  had  not  been 
calibrated.  A repetition  of  all  procedures  described  above  for  the 
evaluation  and  comparison  of  the  kinetic  average  vacancy  concentration 
gradients  and  the  thermodynamic  average  vacancy  concentration  gradients 
is  shown  in  Figure  60.  The  same  comparison  in  Figure  57  for  the 
calibrated  surfaces  may  be  compared  with  that  in  Figure  60  for  the 
uncalibrated  surfaces.  No  significant  differences  may  be  found  between 
them.  Based  on  these  observations  it  may  be  safe  to  say  that  the  kinetic 
theory,  i.e.  the  cell  model  has  a general  applicability  in  any  place 
inside  the  sample  as  long  as  the  statistics  employed  in  order  to  measure 
the  stereological  parameters  are  reasonably  maintained. 

5.5.2  Cold  pressing  and  sintering  in  the  late  stages  of  sintering 

The  characterization  of  metric  properties,  as  shown  in  Table  17,  has 

been  done  on  INCO  123  nickel  powder  cold  pressed  under  the  pressure  of 

22 

25000  psi  and  sintered  at  1250°C  in  H2.  The  application  of  the  model 
to  this  sintering  scenario  had  been  expected  to  show  a good  agreement 
with  that  shown  in  the  loose  stack  sintering  once  the  plastic  deformation 
which  might  have  been  involved  during  cold  compaction  has  been  annealed 
out  so  that  there  remains  no  driving  force  for  sintering  in  addition  to 
surface  tension. 

The  results  of  this  analysis,  shown  in  Table  18  and  illustrated  in 
Figure  61,  demonstrate  that  the  thermodynamic  gradient  is  larger  than  the 
kinetic  gradient.  An  interpretation  of  this  gap  may  require  further 
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Figure  60.  Comparison  of  variations  of  average  vacancy  concentration 
gradients  over  pore-solid  interface  area  by  two  independ- 
ent considerations  with  the  volume  fraction  of  solid  at 
a random  section  (no. 6 section)  during  the  serial  section- 
ing analysis  of  5.5  micron  nickel  powder  loose  stack 
sintered  at  1250°C. 
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Table  18 

The  results  of  analysis  of  the  general  kinetic  theory  for  INCO  123 
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Figure  61.  Comparison  of  variations  of  average  vacancy  concent- 
ration gradients  over  pore  solid  interface  by  two 
independent  considerations  with  the  volume  fraction  of 
solid  for  5.5  micron  nickel  powder  cold  pressed 
(25000  psi)  and  sintered  at  1250°C  in  H2. 
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study.  However,  the  good  agreement  between  these  two  gradients  may 
indicate  that  the  external  influences  are  not  important  at  the  stage  of 
sintering  represented. 

5.5.3  Hot  pressing  in  the  late  stage  of  sintering 

The  metric  properties  of  hot  pressed  INCO  123  nickel  powder  has  been 
19 

characterized,  as  shown  in  Table  19.  During  hot  pressing  heat  and 
pressure  are  applied  simultaneously.  Thus,  driving  forces  besides 
surface  tension  are  added  due  to  applied  pressure.  Therefore,  a higher 
value  of  densif ication  rate  is  expected  such  that  the  kinetic  average 
vacancy  concentration  gradients  show  a higher  value  than  the 
thermodynamic  gradient. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  of  kinetic  theory  are  shown  in  Table  20 
and  illustrated  in  Figure  62.  The  value  of  the  kinetic  gradients  is 
approximately  twice  that  of  thermodynamic  gradients.  What  fraction  of 
applied  pressure  has  been  transferred  as  a driving  force  for 
densif ication  remains  to  be  studied. 

A short  time  for  the  annihilation  of  one  layer  of  vacancy  in  lcm^  in 
Table  20  may  represent  another  aspect  of  high  densif ication  rate  which  is 
assisted  by  external  additional  driving  force  for  densif ication. 

5.5.4  Loose  stack  sintering  in  the  intermediate  stage  of  sintering 
The  cell  model  does  not  contain  any  significant  geometric 

assumptions,  therefore  the  cell  model  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
intermediate  stage  of  sintering. 


Table  19 

Data  for  analysis  of  the  general  kinetic  theory  for  INCO  123  nickel  powder 
hot  pressed  (2000  psi)  at  1250°C  in  vacuum^ 
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Table  20 

The  results  of  analysis  of  the  general  kinetic  theory  for  INCO  123 
nickel  powder  hot  pressed  (2000  psi)  at  1250°C  in  vacuum 
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Figure  62.  Comparison  of  variations  of  average  vacancy  concent- 
ration gradients  over  pore  solid  interface  by  two 
independent  considerations  with  the  volume  fraction 
of  solid  for  5.5  micron  nickel  powder  hot  pressed 
(2000  psi)  at  1250°C  in  vacuum. 
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The  metric  properties  of  48  micron  pure  LINDE  spherical  copper 
powder  loose  stack  sintered  at  1000°C  under  H2  has  been  character- 
ized,"^ ’ ^ as  shown  in  Table  21. 

By  employing  the  procedure  described  in  2. 4. 4. 2 together  with 

VclC 

appropriate  information  in  Table  22,  Dy  in  Cu  was  inferred  as  follows 

^vac  . . r -20 . 7(kcal/mole)  , ?/  \ < c*-\\ 

Dv  in  Cu  = 0.33  exp[ -](cmz/sec)  (63) 

By  applying  the  procedure  described  in  5. 3. 2. 2 together  with  appropriate 
information  in  Table  22, 

C^,0  in  Cu  • 3.8  x 10»  expf  27-5(ltg1/m0le> ] (uac/um^)  (64) 

35 

where  ASV  = 1.5R  for  copper  was  used. 

Repetition  of  the  procedure  employed  for  the  analysis  of  the  general 
kinetic  theory  in  Ni  by  using  information  in  Tables  21  and  22  together 
with  Equations  (63)  and  (64)  yielded  the  results  for  Cu,  Table  23.  The 
results  of  the  analysis  are  illustrated  in  Figure  63. 

The  general  patterns  of  the  variations  of  vacancy  concentration 
gradients  with  proceeding  of  densif ication  are  characterized  by;  1)  A 
smooth  decrease  of  kinetic  vacancy  concentration  gradients  and  2)  A 
change  in  the  direction  of  thermodynamic  vacancy  concentration  gradients 
at  the  initial  stage  of  sintering  and  little  change  thereafter.  A 
complete  interpretation  of  these  behaviors  needs  further  studies 
including  1)  precise  measurements  of  sintering  kinetics,  2)  measurements 
of  metric  properties  including  cell  boundary  area  and  length  of  ssp 


Table  21 
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Table  22 

Constants  about  copper 


<3  / 

Atomic  weight'*4 (gram/mole) 

63.54 

Density34  (gram/ cm'3) 

8.9 

Molar  volume ( cm J /mole) 

7.139 

Atomic  volume34 (cm'3 /a tom) 

-23 

1.18x10 

/l  0 

Surface  energy41 (ergs/cmz) 

1 . 72xl03 

53 

Preexponential  for  self-dif fusivity 
(cm^/sec) 

0.33 

53 

Activation  energy  for  self-diffusion 
(kcal/mole) 

48.2 

49 

Preexponential  for  grain  boundary  diffusivity 
(bD0^  cm3/sec) 

5.12xl0~9 

49 

Activation  energy  for  grain  boundary  diffusion 
(kcal/mole) 

25.12 

Table  23 
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pore  solid  interface  by  two  independent  considerations  with  the  volume 
fraction  of  solid  for  48  micron  pure  LINDE  spherical  copper  powder  loose 
stack  sintered  at  1000°C  under  Ho. 
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triple  lines,  and  3)  measurements  of  effective  mean  curvature,  H ^ 
through  serial  sectioning  analysis. 

The  findings  of  this  investigation  are  summarized  and  courses  of 
future  research  are  suggested  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  6 
CONCLUSIONS 


6. 1 Introduction 

The  discussion  of  the  results  of  this  investigation  is  summarized; 
an  outline  of  suggested  research  is  also  presented. 

6.2  Conclusions 

1)  It  was  confirmed  that  it  is  the  isolated  pores  that  disappear 
and  connected  pores  remain  in  loose  stack  sintering  over  the  range  of  89% 
through  97%  of  volume  fraction  of  solid. 

2)  The  densif ication  rate,  in  terms  of  the  change  of  volume 
fraction  of  pores  with  respect  to  sintering  time,  was  influenced  by  a 
thermal  cycle  of  heating  and  cooling  during  sintering  which,  however, 
does  not  change  the  path  of  microstructural  evolution. 

3)  The  value  of  the  average  interface  velocities  over  the  spherical 
image  was  the  highest  and  then  was  followed  in  magnitude  by  that  averaged 
over  mean  curvature  and  that  over  the  pore  surface. 

4)  The  mean  curvature  of  pore-solid  interface  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts;  i.e.  isolated  pores  and  connected  pores.  It  was  found  that 
the  mean  curvature  of  connected  pores  does  not  contribute  to  the  vacancy 
diffusion  flux  for  densif ication.  That  of  isolated  pores  may  represent 
the  effective  mean  curvature  of  the  system  for  densif ication. 
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5)  The  efficiency  factor  may  be  used  as  an  indicator  for  the  degree 
of  association  of  porosity  with  grain  boundaries  during  the  sintering 
process.  A larger  value  of  the  efficiency  factor  represents  a larger 
association  of  porosity  with  grain  boundaries. 

6)  The  kinetic  average  vacancy  concentration  gradients  and 
thermodynamic  concentration  gradients  agreed  very  well  with  each  other 
for  the  late  stage  of  loose  stack  sintering.  This  suggests  that  the  cell 
model  has  an  important  and  sufficient  experimental  background. 

7)  The  cell  model  has  a potential  applicability  to  other  sintering 
scenarios  including  cold  pressing  and  sintering,  hot  pressing,  and  loose 
stack  sintering  in  the  intermediate  stage  of  sintering. 

8)  The  y parameter  employed  in  the  cell  model  contains  a very 
important  meaning  which  combines  two  mass  transport  mechanisms  for 
densif ication  into  one  parameter.  The  value  of  y represents  the  relative 
importance  of  grain  boundary  diffusion  over  volume  diffusion. 

9)  The  grain  boundary  diffusion  plays  only  a minor  role  in  the  late 
stage  of  loose  stack  sintering  of  Ni  at  around  0.9  of  homologous 
temperature  (T/Tm);  volume  diffusion  is  the  dominant  transport  mechanism 
according  to  the  cell  model. 

10)  The  rate  of  vacancy  annihilation  was  very  rapid  initially  and 
decreases  to  a certain  value  in  the  late  stage  of  loose  stack  sintering. 

6 . 3 Suggestions  for  Further  Study 

In  order  to  expand  and  confirm  the  applicability  of  the  cell  model 
which  has  been  examined  in  this  study,  the  following  course  of  research 


is  outlined. 
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1)  Measurement  of  the  sintering  force  during  cold  pressing  and 
sintering  and  hot  pressing  may  provide  the  information  about  the  amount 
of  plastic  deformation  which  influences  the  behavior  of  densif ication. 

2)  Stress  analysis  by  a systematic  analytical  method  during  cold 
pressing  and  sintering  and  hot  pressing  may  provide  a basis  for  the 
analysis  of  external  influences  which  may  affect  the  densif ication 
behavior. 

3)  Application  of  the  cell  model  on  the  effects  of  environmental 
gas  during  sintering,  including  inert  gas,  may  provide  an  insight  about 
the  role  of  the  gas  during  sintering. 

4)  A systematic  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  vacancy 
concentration  around  sources  and  sinks  for  vacancy  during  densif ication 
will  enhance  the  understanding  of  the  details  of  sintering. 

5)  A rationalization  of  the  rate  of  disintegration  of  a pore 
network  will  provide  a basis  for  a model  analysis  of  the  distribution  of 
interface  velocities  during  loose  stack  sintering. 

6)  Measurement  of  precise  kinetics  together  with  metric  properties 
and  topological  properties  for  the  intermediate  stage  of  sintering  will 
expand  the  applicability  of  the  general  kinetic  theory. 
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